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VIETNAM 
Of mice and men 


The Vietnam war situation looks pretty desperate; 
more so, in fact, than at any time in the last four 
years. Five thousand American and South Viet- 
namese troops are presently battling against 
North Vietnamese regulars in an attempt to gain 
military control of the forty-mile-long “ neutral ” 
strip of land that divides North and South Viet- 
nam (the demilitarised or ‘“ buffer” zone). More 
than 10,000 American troops are massed along 
the south bank of the Ben Hai River in the 
eastern part of the zone. Repeated bombing 
raids are being carried out on civilian targets 
within one mile of the centre of Hanoi. 
In America, a national poll taken by Louis Harris, 
whose methods have proved startlingly accurate 
in the past in predicting the futures of wars and 
politicians, has shown that the American public’s 
approval of the Johnson policies has now mounted 
to 72%, while an unprecedented 81% believe 
that the war will go on for a long time; 45% 
want “total military victory,’ and 59% want to 
escalate the war to a much greater pitch than at 
present. Finally, Lyndon Johnson is reported 
(May 13) to have told his daughter Luci, ‘“ Your 
daddy may go down in history as having un- 
leashed World War Three,” adding, in case that 
was not enough to capture her attention, “ You 
may not wake up tomorrow.” 
In short, we can expect some major new move 
in the very near future. And whatever the pro- 
fessional politicians, or generals, or media mani- 
pulators say, we can stake our hides with im- 
punity upon the gamble that it will be a land 
invasion of North Vietnam. That is to say, we can 
expect the US Administration to embark very 
soon upon a course of action which, after the 
Korean war, it vowed it would never again con- 
template: a land war fought by foot soldiers in 
an Asian country. This is the thesis which is 
developed convincingly, and in hard detail, by 
Professor Franz Schurmann on our centre pages 
this week, and we do not wish to elaborate on his 
argument here, except to say that it may not be 
objectively verifiable at the moment, but it will 
be confirmed as soon as the land invasion takes 
place. 
What we are saying, in fact, should be quite 
obvious to any thinking man; but apparently 
this is not the case. What is going on in the 
buffer zone is clearly a very serious escalation 
of the war by America, and the prelude to even 
more murderous folly; but it is somehow being 
presented by “responsible” men as a step to- 
wards peace! The argument goes somewhat as 
follows. Supplies, ammunition, and troops are 
reaching South Vietnam from the North by 
various intricate routes, many of which run 
through the “neutral” buffer zone. If these in- 
filtration routes can be blocked by massive 
American troop action in the zone, this will effec- 
tively scale down the amount of aid which is 
reaching South Vietnam from the North, thus 
damping down the war in the South. By localis- 
ing or containing the war more narrowly in the 
South, the US can begin to relent on the bombing 
of the North and hence direct its efforts more 
intensively towards pursuing the war in the 
South. 
Consequently, in the terminology of 1984, peace 
becomes permanent war. This unification of oppo- 
sites was rationalised brilliantly by the Sunday 
Times in its lead editorial last week: 
“The invasion of the demilitarised zone is. . . 
defensible ... [and] . . . justifiable .. . [it] 
has, so far, two characteristics, both of which 
suggests it fits in with the acceptable limits 
of the war. The American troops are restrict- 
ing themselves to the southern half of the 
zone which is geographically part of South 
Vietnam. Secondly, it is said they have only 
ventured on a search and destroy operation 
and will then return. This second inhibition 
is not crucial. If the intention is to attempt 
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Egyptian troops last weekend on the Sinai front 


What is to be gained from a war in the Middle 
East? Security, say the Israelis. “ Our right and 
sovereignty over the Akaba gulf,” says President 
Nasser. “ The aspirations of the Arab people and 
its great hopes in strangling Israel and destroying 
its defeated remnants,” says Radio Damascus. 
The present crisis has arisen because Israel 
threatened to attack Syria in retaliation for at- 
tacks on Israel by irregulars across the Syrian 
border. President Nasser, in his role as leader of 
the Arab bloc, has intervened to help Syria by 
blockading Israel’s sea approach from the south 
and challenging Israel to attack. 

The danger is extreme - not even simply of an 
Arab-Israeli war, but of a wider one, involving 
the USSR and USA, the respective allies of Egypt 
and Syria and of Israel. At the time of writing 
(Tuesday), it is being suggested simultaneously 
that the two great powers are trying to act as a 
restraining influence and that they are heading 
for a direct Cuba-style clash. Perhaps this is 
possible; in any case, it is obvious what risks are 
involved. 

But war will not solve the Arab-Israeli conflict. In 
spite of the belligerent statements, full of confi- 
dence in victory, there are no victors in modern 
war. The conflict has gone on, sometimes violent- 
ly, at best as a precarious cold war, ever since 
the foundation of Israel. It is rooted in Israel’s 
existence as a Zionist state, which the surround- 
ing Arabs have sworn to destroy, which has be- 
come the most heavily armed state in the world, 
and which has evolved a theory and practice of 
defence by pre-emptive attack. This conflict has 
expressed itself in disputes over the treatment of 
Arab refugees and the Jordan waters; but at root 
is the mutual hatred between the Arabs and the 
Jews. Only a major change, like the conversion 
of Israel into a secular, non-Zionist state, would 
allow the conflict finally to be settled. 

Immediate solutions, then, are out of sight. More- 
over, the situation is further complicated by the 
involvement of the great powers and by the 
political struggle between the Arab states. The 
USA and USSR, with their arms sales and their 
suspicion of each other, have made things worse; 
and they are bound to the area by their strategic 
interests. Positive friendship in the area is a 
long-term dream. Peaceful coexistence may be a 
medium-term possibility. Immediately, the only 


practical alternative to war is some kind of face- 
saving compromise, which each side can repre- 
sent as a victory. No doubt the diplomats of many 
nations are working hard on this line of approach; 
we can only hope that they manage to get some- 
thing accepted before it’s too late. For we have 
only to look at Vietnam to know that once the 
shooting starts, and particularly once a great 
power like the USA is involved, a settlement is a 
hundred times harder to get. 


JOAN BAEZ 
IN LONDON 


“The Carmel School for Non-violence is just 
what it’s name is. It’s for the study of alternatives 
to violence, which in my opinion is the only way 
we can keep from blowing ourselves off the face 
of the earth. It seems as though we have a very 
small chance of surviving on this planet; and 
most people agree: everyone thinks that peace is 
a swell idea, but nobody thinks it is a very swell 
idea trying to get peace, which in my opinion 
ean’t be connected with warlike methods. I think 
you really have to do things the opposite of 
what we’re doing now in order to get a better 
result. 

“The world is really in utter, complete, violent 
chaos. And people go on talking about how we’re 
going to get peace some day in the future and 
how we’re going to maintain it by blowing off 
the right people. But I don’t think we’re going 
to do it that way. 

“In the School we study and discuss all the 
different kinds of alternatives to violence, and this 
school is really an embryo of something that can 
be meaningful one day. I don’t want this parti- 
cular school to grow, because I don’t really think 
that you can work with too many people in one 
place, but I think we can start other schools like 
it, all over.” 

Joan Baez was talking at a press conference in 
London last Friday, With her was Ira Sandperl, 
director of the School for Non-violence at Carmel, 
California, which they jointly founded. An inter- 
view with Joan Baez and Ira Sandperl will ap- 
pear in Peace News next week. 
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Was Eichmann sane? 


Thomas Merton begins his article on 
Eichmann (Peace News, May 19) with 
the sentence: ‘One of the most dis- 
turbing facts that came out in the 
Eichmann trial was that a psychiatrist 
examined him and pronounced him 
perfectly sane.” Since this “fact’’ is 
becoming rather an article of faith 
with some people, may I draw atten- 
tion to its dubious nature? 
This view of Eichmann’s personality 
seems to be based on some passages 
in Hannah Arendt’s Eichmann in 
Jerusalem, pp. 22-23, relevant parts 
of which I quote here with my italics 
added: 
“Half a dozen psychiatrists had 
certified him as ‘normal’ - ‘ More 
normal, at any rate, than I am after 
having examined him,’ one of them 
was said to have exclaimed ... Mr 
Hausner’s recent revelation ... of 
things he ‘could not bring out at 
the trial’ have contradicted the in- 
formation given informally in Jeru- 
salem. Eichmann, we are now told, 
had been alleged by the psychia- 
trists to be ‘a man obsessed with a 
dangerous and insatiable urge to 
kill,’ ‘a perverted, sadistic person- 
ality.” In which case he would have 
belonged in an insane asylum.” 
Hannah Arendt thus seems to have 
been relying for her judgment of 
Eichmann’s personality on hearsay 
and “ informal” statements. She gives 
the name of none of the psychiatrists 
concerned, and appears to be uncer- 
tain even of their number. Compare 
this vagueness with the following 
quite definite report which appeared 
in the New York Herald Tribune 
(European edition) on November 9, 
1966: 
“When Israeli psychiatrist Isidor 
S. Kulesar was first introduced to 
the man he was about to examine, 
he was not impressed .. . But after 
reviewing the results of numerous 
tests on Hitler’s administrator, Dr 
Kulcsar was forced to conclude that 
Kichmann’s insatiable urge to kill 
was probably unprecedented in the 
annals of psychiatry .. . 
“ After five years of silence, the 
Israeli psychiatrist made his find- 
ings public last month at the World 
Congress of Psychiatry, in Mad- 
Tid 
“For Dr Kulecsar, one test given 
Eichmann was particularly reveal- 
ing ... Dr Kulcsar sent the results 
to the test’s originator for evalua- 
tion without telling him who the 
patient was. The reply came back: 
“During our experience with the 
test in 24 years, there was not one 
among the more than 6,000 inter- 
preted test sequences that showed 
the homicidal element in similar 
quantity of dominance ’.” 
Adam Roberts, 
65a Theberton Street, London NI. 


Common Market 


Bob Overy says the debate on the 
Common Market has been ignored by 
the peace movement. The PPU had 
a debate on the subject at its last 
AGM and an MP came along to say 
his piece against it and led a quite 
vigorous discussion. 

The March/April issue of Resurgence 
devoted its editorial to an analysis 
of the question and this item was also 
issued separately as a 3d off-print 
which is still selling pretty success- 
fully. It is true that by and large 
peaceniks are indifferent to the ques- 
tion, but then so is nearly everybody 
else. This is largely because it is a 
phoney issue cooked up by power 
groups who are at their old game 
of bamboozling the rest of us as hard 


as they can go. The current Private 
Eye cover announcing “The Great 
Debate Begins ” and showing a group 
of people in deck chairs fast asleep 
is unerring. 

He then goes on to say “ Peace News, 
like the rest of the peace movement, 
has failed ever to develop a consistent 
analysis of economic organisation and 
change ...” Bob is free, as we all 
are, to draw the boundaries of the 
peace movement where he will, but 
may I, in all modesty, draw his at- 
tention to a pamphlet written by the 
undersigned and published by Hous- 
mans just one year ago, entitled 
Prerequisites of Peace? 

The economic analysis for peace that 
it projects received a commendatory 
foreward from a former editor of 
Peace News, and it was subsequently 
and favourably reviewed in Peace 
News by a former Secretary of the 
WRI. 

At the same time a group of people 
active in the peace movement decided 
to launch Resurgence as a new peace 
journal to further precisely this de- 
bate and to explore in depth many 
of the questions raised in the pam- 
phiet. 

We have done our utmost to be con- 
sistent here, and writers of the calibre 
of Leopold Kohr and E. F. Schu- 
macher have written some of the 
most exciting material in modern 
journalism, writing which is helping 
enormously to develop the case we 
are seeking to make. 

Bob is under no obligation to agree 
with us, he may even be unaware 
of what we are saying, but I do not 
think our record gives him any war- 
rant to write as he does, especially 
as Resurgence has been on Sale re- 
gularly in Housmans since its first 


issue. 
Editor, 


John “ Resur- 
22 Nevern Road, Londen SW5. 


Papworth; 
gence,” 


Ghana 


Your article on “The Coup that 
Failed ” was obviously written before 
the trial. Therefore please allow me 
to say a few words in praise of Lt 
S. B. Arthur. To write him off as a 
“recently demoted army officer” 
means little because, as Geoffrey Bing 
has publicly pointed out, Police- Com- 
missioner Harlley, one of the engine- 
ers of the last coup, was a shortly-to- 
be-demoted police officer because of 
diamond racketeering. 

Lt Arthur’s behaviour in court (ac- 
cording to the Ghanaian press) was 
that of a man making a political de- 
fence, not of a frustrated careerist 
trying to save his skin. Among other 
things he is reported as saying that 
“economic, political and social griev- 
ances made him do it.” “ People are 
still suffering, while others are en- 
joying.” “‘ There is no freedom of the 
press and of the individual as the 
NLC would like people to believe.” 
He also referred to the continued cor- 
ruption - “people in protective cus- 
tody have to buy their way out.” 

The fact that the National ‘“ Libera- 
tion ” Council made a public circus of 
the executions, while neither in the 
Gold Coast nor under Nkrumah did 
a single political execution take place, 
is the reason why “open” opposition 
is not expressed, though there were 
manifestations of public rejoicing 
during the two hours when people 
thought that the counter-coup of 
April 17 had succeeded. 

Mr Ruddell in his rejoinder starts off 
with a complete invention: Nkru- 
mah’s “ constant rantings and threats 
from Ghana Radio.” As a matter of 
fact Nkrumah has given about six 
broadcasts in all since February 1966, 


mainly in the first six months. It is 
an NLC myth that Mr Ruddell is re- 
tailing with his “ constant ” rantings! 
In Ghana under Nkrumah there was 
corruption. In Ghana today there is 
corruption. Not only did Lt Arthur say 
so in court, but the NLC’s chief poll- 
tical pet, Dr Busia, has said the same 
thing. In all the newly independent 
countries, there is corruption. And in 
Britain a hundred to a hundred and 
fifty years ago there was gross cor- 
ruption. Today it is more discreet. 
As to crowd reactions, every observer 
gets the results he is looking for. 
Anyway, don’t the British poor cheer 
royalty, did not the Russian “ mass- 
es’ cheer the Tsar in 1916? Last year 
I personally saw a Ghanaian of hum- 
ble station who deplored the coup as 
“bad ” yet jubilantly collected a frag- 
ment of a demolished Nkrumah statue 
as a souvenir; and a local business- 
man, reputed to be the “ millionaire ” 
of the town, who danced about shout- 
ing “we're free.” Of course private- 
enterprise-addicts acclaim the NLC 
and deplored Nkrumah and anything 
that might - directly or indirectly - 
bring him back. 

Pat Sloan, 

40 Melody Road, 

Biggin Hill, Kent. 


Chemicals as drugs 


Richard Mabey (May 5), in an other- 
wise commendable review of Peter 
Laurie’s excellent book on drugs, 
states his repugnance at the idea of 
increasing one’s awareness by the 
short cut of chemical means. I won- 
der how he views the use of physi- 
ological means - the increases in car- 
bon dioxide concentration in the blood 
which many people accept as the 
cause of the visionary experiences 
brought on by yogic breathing exer- 
cises. 

The real question is whether the 
effects of LSD, or any hallucinogen, 
are benefical enough to warrant their 
use. Unfortunately it is obviously im- 
possible to carry out really unequivo- 
cal, objective tests on hallucinogenic 
drugs and so one must judge them 
partly on subjective reports. Peter 
Laurie, in writing of his own ex- 
perience with LSD says, whilst being 
unsatisfied with the more startling 
effects, ‘“‘for us the LSD experience 
was less important than the carpets 
it lifted and the structure of our 
minds we saw below.” In theory this 
would justify the use of LSD for me; 
in practice I prefer to wait for a some- 
what safer hallucinogen to be found. 
Richard Mabey does not like chemical 
routes to greater perception. Will he 
then prevent the person who is inca- 
pable of travelling from even seeing 
a short travelogue? 

Peter Newmark, 

75 Wynford Road, London N1. 


Stop it 


We, as Americans in Britain, have 
formed a Committee for US With- 
drawal from Vietnam. The purpose 
of this group is to translate into ac- 
tion the indignation we feel over 
American policy in Vietnam, and to 
provide various educational pro- 
grammes to make clear the real na- 
ture of the Vietnam war. We wish 
to make it known to the governments 
and peoples of America and Britain 
that there exists a large number of 
American citizens in Britain who 
strongly protest against our govern- 
ment’s presence in Vietnam. 

To this purpose, we have organised 
the following groups and activities: 
(1) Our first major undertaking will 
be the sponsorship of an “ Angry 


Arts Programme,” in which, with 
many people in the creative arts, we 
will express our co-operative protest 
against American policy in Vietnam. 
This programme will include a mobile 
show to tour London; an “ Angry 
Arts Week” - June 26 to July 1, ie., 
during National Vietnam Week - com- 
prising six evenings of performances 
followed by discussion; and an art 
auction, to take place on July 2. 

(2) We have organised a Direct Ac- 
tion Committee to involve itself in 
originating effective plans for protests 
and demonstrations. Efforts will be 
directed particularly towards US 
military bases in Britain, American 
and British companies in Britain com- 
plicit in the Vietnam war, and the US 
embassy. : 
(3) We have organised a “ We Won't 
Go Committee” which will circulate 
a petition among young Americans 
eligible for military service in an 
effort to secure a large contingent of 
men who refuse military service for 
Vietnam, and to give support to those 
in the US who refuse service. 

(4) A programme of information and 
education is being undertaken which 
will provide pamphlets, handouts, and 
news circulars primarily aimed at 
“educating Americans about America 
and the war in Vietnam.” The com- 
mittee is also organising speakers who 
will be available to speak to interested 
groups, and regularly at Hampstead 
Heath and Speaker’s Corner. In these 
activities, we will attempt to enlighten 
the American community in_ Great 
Britain, Americans visiting Britain, 
and the British themselves about the 
nature of the war. 

(5) We have organised a central co- 
ordinating committee to conduct 
membership drives and general pub- 
licity, to co-ordinate the efforts of the 
various committees, to maintain con- 
tacts with, and solicit the support of, 
numerous other groups opposed to 
US military presence in Vietnam, to 
conduct general meetings, and to 
undertake various petitions and pro- 
jects as circumstance demands. 
(e.g., support for Muhammad Ali/ 
Cassius Clay; support for Martin 
Luther King’s “ Vietnam Summer 
1967”). : : 
We appeal to all sympathetic Ameri- 
cans here to join our Committee and 
aid us with a continual contribution 
of ideas, support, and assistance in 
undertaking our programmes. ; 

We ask them to stand up with us in 
rejecting American policy. The time 
is such that one cannot remain silent, 
nay, cne cannot speak and remain 
inactive, without betraying one’s com- 
plicity. 

Terri Raymond, P 

of the Stop It Committee: Americans 
in Britain for US Withdrawal from 
Vietnam, 

8 Rosslyn Hill, NW3. 


The pregnant wife 


The seemingly pitying report under 
the picture on your front page (May 
5) which includes “ pregnant wife 
of...’ makes me want to criticise 
not the police but Gwyn Weller, the 
pregnant wife. 

I can imagine she felt compelled to 
take part in the demonstration in 
order to identify herself with those 
suffering in Greece, but I feel that a 
situation where there might very well 
be violence is not the place for a 
pregnant woman and her unborn 
child, not only because of the harm 
which could come to them both, but 
also for the predicament with which 
the police are faced whose duty it is 
to remove her. 

Judith Dawes (mother of two), 

1 Berlin 12 (Charlottenburg), 
Sehliiterstr, 48 IV, Germany. 


Rene Gill 


The Mormons and Vietnam 


The two Mormons who visited us 
were young, courteous Americans; 
they came three times. During the 
first visits they expounded their 
religion, as received to and by Joseph 
Smith in the nineteenth century, 
which says that Jesus, after His 
resurrection, appeared to the des- 
cendants of ancient Jews who had 
settled in South America. We bought 
the Book of Mormon and made it 
very clear that we found this religion 
impossible to believe in any sense. 
But they were anxious to spread their 
Gospel and asked to come again. They 
knew that we were most concerned 
about Vietnam and that I am secre- 
tary of Oxford Aid for Children in 
Vietnam; they expressed great admi- 
ration and sympathy with this work. 
The following is the gist of our third 
and final conversation, 

They: How are you getting along with 
your committee? 

We: Pretty well, really. We’ve got an- 
other £100 in the bank now. People 
really care about Vietnam. 

They: I guess they do. And how is 
the money distributed? 

We: We are in touch with an English 
woman in Saigon; she has been dis- 
tributing the money through some 
Vietnamese nuns. These nuns collect 
destitute children from the streets of 
Saigon and feed them. One of the 
most terrible things we’ve learned 
about Vietnam is that children in 
Saigon are committing suicide, such 
is their despair. 

They: Gee, that’s terrible. So how do 
you send things? 

We: We send money to this person in 
Saigon. One of the dreadful things 
about Vietnam is the inflation. The 
American soldiers cause a fantastic 
inflation in Saigon. Consequently, 
everything you need is there to be 
bought, but at a price which the poor 
people can’t possibly afford. The rest 
of our aid goes in the shape of actual 
medical goods to the NLF-held terri- 
tories. 

They: Well, now, we came to talk to 
you about our religion. 

We: Well, how does your religion 
stand with regard to Vietnam? 


They: You mean? We didn’t come to 
talk about politics, we came to talk 
about religion. 

We: But you call your Gospel a Gos- 
pel of Love. Surely it must affect 
your behaviour? 

They: We’re here to spread the Gos- 
pel of Love. If everyone believed in 
it there would be no evil in the 
world. But... 

We: But what does your religion say 
about killing? 

They: It says in the Bible, Thou Shalt 
Not Kill. But our religion also says 
that you must abide by the laws of 
our country. [If our country is at- 
tacked, then we must defend it. 
We: But the Vietnamese have never 
attacked your country. 

They: That’s right. But our govern- 
ment tells us that we must fight in 
Vietnam, so... 

We: But must you obey your govern- 
ment if it tells you to do something 
wrong? 

They: It won’t tell us to do anything 
wrong. But if everyone just tried to 
decide for themselves, like these draft 
dodgers who organise riots... 

We: Meetings. But this idea of obey- 
ing the government: that’s Eichmann. 
They: Who? 

We: The man who organised the ex- 
termination of the Jews. He said he 
was just obeying orders. 

They: Well, we don’t know anything 
about that. 

We: Well, then, let’s take an example 
you do know about. If you’d been a 
member of Herod’s Army and the 
order had come through to kill all 
children under two, would you have 
obeyed? 

They: But Herod wasn’t a Christian. 
We: Does that make a difference? 
They: Well, we wouldn’t have been 
there, not as Christians, would we? 
We: Oh, all right, then, let’s put it 
into the present. Supposing you were 
in Vietnam, in an aeroplane, and you 
were ordered to bomb that village, 
and you looked down (this actually 
happened) and saw women and child- 
ren walking about down there, so you 
radioed back and asked your superior 
officer, and he said: Bomb it anyhow, 


Paul Goodman 


BLACK FLAG 


At the Spring rally on the Sheep’s Meadow 
a few black flags — I am enchanted, 

we anarchists used to be out of date. 

Black is the armorial colours 

of the Sovereignty of no one, 

but in our land the grass is green 

the rivers they are sparkling clean 

and the children frank and keen. 


Today but in the dirty reign 

of Johnson, here at our black flag 

a hundred students are igniting 

their draft cards at a rusty can of fire 

and one young man lifts up a sign 
“Twenty Years Unregistered.” 

Black flag! O mankind’s vivid shadow 

at the Spring rally on the Sheep’s Meadow. 


And if the sunny day shall come 

this black flag is my country’s flag, 
lovingly my wife will take it home 
and cut it up to make a pair of pants. 


there are Viet Cong there, too. Would 
you bomb it? 

They: I’m afraid I would. 

We: Then your religion is worthless. 
They: It seems to me that what is 
really bothering you is how can there 
be evil in the world when God is a 
God of Love and omnipotent? 

We: No. We’re worried because you 
profess to be trying to spread a Gos- 
pel of Love and yet say you would 
be able to behave in this way. 

They: But I think that behind this is 
your concern about the existence of 
evil. You feel that if only everyone be- 
lieved in the Gospel of Christ every- 
thing would be fine, nobody would 
be killing and everyone would be 
happy and gay. But if it was like that, 
what would be the point of our being 
here? Why not just stay where we 
were before and where we’ll be going 
to after we die? 

We: But this is no argument for doing 
evil yourselves, Is it that you believe 
in obedience? Do you think obedience 
is a virtue? Who makes your de- 
cisions? Supposing the government 
was to make a law which forbad you 
to practice your religion, closed down 
your churches, etc, as happened in 
the last century. Would you obey? 
They: Do you know how our elders 
reacted to that? 

We: Yes, we’ve read it. But how would 
you react? 

They: That would be for the head of 
our church to decide. We would do 
what he said. I suppose you would 
like our church to issue an order 
telling Mormons to refuse to fight in 
Vietnam? 

We: That would be splendid. Until 
that happened, you would not try to 
Square your conscience with what is 
going on in Vietnam? 

They: That’s a good question. When I 
return to the United States, I expect 
I shall be drafted, and if I’m sent to 
Vietnam, I shall do as I am told. 

We: Then what’s the use of preach- 
ing a Gospel of Love? 

They: We came here to tell you about 
our religion, but clearly you are only 
trying to put us in a spot over Viet- 
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HABITUATED 
TO 
ESCALATION 


“ WASHINGTON: The adminis- 
tration is using a ‘simple but 
effective’ formula to minimise 
public concern about escalation 
of the Vietnam war, a California 
psychiatrist said here. 
“Dr Isidore Ziferstein of Los 
Angeles described the process 
this way: ‘First step: Highly 
alarming rumours about escala- 
tion are “ leaked.” 
““*Second step: The President 
officially and dramatically sets 
the anxieties to rest by announc- 
ing a much more moderate rate 
of escalation, and accompanies 
this announcement with assur- 
ances of the government’s 
peaceful intentions.’ 
“«Third step: After the general 
sigh of relief, the originally 
armoured escalation is gradually 
put into effect.’ 
“ |. (Ziferstein) charged that: 
‘The succession of “leaks,” de- 
nials of leaks, and denials of de- 
nals thoroughly confuses the in- 
dividual. He is left bewildered, 
helpless, apathetic.’ 
“ Ziferstein said the nation is 
being ‘habituated’ to the ex- 
panding war through inch-by- 
inch manner of its escalation. 
“The end result is that the peo- 
ple find themselves deeply com- 
mitted to large-scale war, with- 
out being able to tell how it 
came about, when and how it 
all began.’ 
“Tt is ‘quite likely that... the 
leaders themselves become con- 
ditioned and habituated: they 
become the victims of their own 
techniques .. .’” (The Gazette 
and Daily, York, Pennsylvannia, 
March 25, 1967.) 


nam. As that is so, I think we may 
as well go elsewhere, where people 
may be more willing to hear our mes- 
sage. 
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Of mice and men 


from page 1 


the mammoth task of building a 
barrier across the border, mainly 
along the line of the Ben Hai 
River, a continued American pres- 
ence in the southern part of the 
defunct demilitarised zone would 
be justifiable and desirable. By re- 
ducing the infiltration of North 
Vietnamese regular troops it would 
defend the territorial integrity of 
South Vietnam, and reduce terror, 
without threatening the North.” 
On the grounds of its own logic, of 
course, the Sunday Times has a water- 
tight case, since it believes that the 
American presence in South Vietnam 
is morally valid by reason of the 
fact that it is necessary in order to 
“preserve the territorial integrity of 
South Vietnam and the free choice of 
the people of South Vietnam.” But 
this is an absolute myth, and it is 
simply not good enough to employ it 
any longer as the basis for sound 
comment. We do not expect the 
Sunday Times to be revolutionary 
with regard to the Vietnam war, nor 
do we expect it to tell the whole 
truth about such matters, but we do 
expect its editorials to display a modi- 
cum of good sense. Yet, from any ob- 
jective standpoint, the reasoning that 
it puts forward is uncommonly stu- 
pid; in moral terms, this particular 
line of thought is nothing less than a 
casuistry of blood, and it represents 


exactly the kind of widespread intel- 
lectual quicksand on which wars are 
first prepared and then prosecuted 
with the fully conscious support of 
supposedly intelligent and humane 
men. 

To give the Sunday Times its due, it 
did point out in the same editorial 
that any attempt by the US to cross 
the Ben Hai River and further esca- 
late the war militarily into the North 
would automatically sacrifice moral 
support. But when morality is equated 
with the American presence in Viet- 
nam; when that presence is equated 
with “‘ defending ” territorial integrity 
and reducing terror among the Viet- 
namese people; and when those “ ob- 
jectives” are in turn equated with 
a whole spectrum of outrages, rang- 
ing from the suppression of free 
elections to the construction across 
the middle of the country of a kind of 
physical Hadrian’s Wall built from 
foreign soldier’s bodies, you begin 
to wonder whether words are still 
meaningful to even the most limited 
degree. 

But the Sunday Times is by no means 
an exceptional case. By and large, 
our public commentators seem in- 
capable of grasping the fact that 
America is by far the most menacing 
power in the world today; that the 
country is rapidly heading towards 
fascism and moral barbarism; that its 
national political life is growing ever 
more cankered, hateful, and murder- 
ous; and that the hopelessness which 
we all feel at some time or other 
about the chances for stopping this 
war stems largely from the new kind 


of anesthetic moral atmosphere that 
is as lethal as the bomb and which 
is constantly buttressed, reinforced, 
and perpetuated by the seeming in- 
ability of men in public life to tell 
the truth. 

Unless and until our “ independent ” 
commentators recognise this, their 
conclusions will forever remain that 
kind of truth which serves no better 
than a lie; already, their chief busi- 
ness is to distract us from paying due 
attention to the coming destruction, 
and to drug us into carrying on as if 
the end of the world were not upon 
us. We are not necessarily suggesting 
that the end of the world is upon us; 
but, in the present circumstances of 
the Vietnam war, to make public com- 
ment without taking that probability 
into account is nothing less than crass 
irresponsibility. 

One wonders, then, how our public 
men can be so grossly frivolous as 
to neglect expressing a decent spirit 
of disgust and rebellion against the 
impending death in life. Merely to 
say no, consciously to dissent from 
the international catastrophe that 
is boiling up in Vietnam, would be 
the first big step towards elaborating 
a politics of survival; and with such 
a politics in existence, there would 
be some slim chance of turning the 
coming crisis into the occasion for 
an humane renaissance. Can we not 
hope that some vestigial notion of 
honour will shake our public men, 
and ourselves, out of our entranced 
surrender to the apparent fatality of 
this war? After all, even the mouse 
will fight in his extremity! 


EDITORIAL 


Peace is beautiful, live it 


“Armed Forces Day is basically a dull 
event that has to be reported on page 
one: the press is always eager to play 
up any unusual angle. This makes it 
a good day for an annual, nationwide 
pacifist holiday. Or why not world- 
wide? Nearly every country must 
have similar days for appeasing their 
respective Juggernauts.” 

—WIN, in an editorial on April 7 
concerning Armed Forces Day in 
America, which this year was last 
weekend, May 20. 

There is no radical pacifist movement 
in Britain. There is no largescale cam- 
paign to incite troops to disaffection. 
There is no widespread refusal of 
income tax for war preparations. 
There are few peaceful interventions 
against military parades; few serious 
attempts to interfere with services’ 
recruitment propaganda. 

Why is this so? Are we serious in our 
opposition to militarism, or not? 

In America, a new-found buoyancy is 
helping radical pacifists to define their 
lives in a new way. They have come to 
the simple realisation that peace is 
beautiful: to be defined through their 
bodies, thoughts and actions; their 
art, their joy, their spontaneous 
energy; in a jargon phrase, their life- 
style. 

Our chances of surviving the 20th 
century are so slight that, perversely, 
it seems that the only reasonable way 
of looking at the world, for those who 
believe that peace is possible, is one 
of optimism. Only if significant num- 
bers of people begin to believe that 
life can be beautiful will we throw off 
the deadness, the mindlessness of 
affluence; only if we discover in our 
own lives the joy of which we are 
capable can we lead human aspiration 
out of the wilful drift towards suicide 
which seems inherent in present mili- 
tary policies. 

Something like such a movement is 
emerging, perhaps inevitably, in 


America at the moment. On page 9 
we show two examples, a report on 
“Gentle Thursday ” and a leaflet for 
“Flower Power Day”, of the new 
style. 


Flower Power Day was first conceived 
publicly in the WIN editorial, “A 
Proposal for a Pacifist Holiday ”, from 
which we quote above. Said WIN: 
“The theme of the day would be a 
‘celebration of peaceableness’, 
with emphasis on affirming the 
values of life and love and non- 
violence as alternatives to death, 
regimentation and the destruction 
of bodies and souls. In this spirit, 
poets and artists should be asked to 
create beautiful leaflets, of a quality 
to make people want to save them 
and hang them up in their homes.” 
(Three leaflets out of the four we 
received are now hanging up on the 
walls of the Peace News office; the 
fourth has been sent to the block- 
makers for reduced-size, colour-less 
reproduction on page 9.) 
“ Gigantic peace happenings could 
be instigated all along parade 
routes, as well as traditional sit- 
downs, which are usually removed 
by police in a matter of minutes. 
Certainly the Yellow Submarines 
and other new machines in the 
peace armoury should be used to 
distract the paraders. Flower-power 
cannons manned by demonstrators 
in ridiculous military uniforms 
could shower the crowds with daffo- 
dils and chrysanthemums. Style and 
method could be broadly burlesque, 
taking hints from the Marx 
Brothers’ Duck Soup or the Beatles’ 
Help! ... 
“Or there could be an invisible 
sound-happening, with cheap, loud 
Japanese battery-operated tape re- 
corders hidden in trees and shrubs 
and on roof-tops all along the route, 
wherever the police cannot get at 
them easily, all blaring our cheer- 
ful, loving, audacious music; or 
perhaps equally audacious, but not 
so loving, speeches of our Presi- 
dent: ‘ We seek no wider war,’ etc. 
“Or rock bands on the side-streets, 
playing dance music: the parade 
approaches and suddenly girls run 
out and select partners from among 
the soldiers. Or girls and children 


invade the line of march with 

leaflets and flowers .. .” 
The possibilities are endless, the mood 
infectious, the style unique. Can an 
equivalent vision and enthusiasm be 
reproduced in this country? Lacking a 
major foreign war of our own to move 
us, do we have to continue with the 
sad round of march, picket and 
petition? 
There are signs of a new energy in, 
say, the Greek embassy demonstration 
and its aftermath, the March of 
Shame, and the Vietnam Action Group 
protests: but these are still “protest” 
actions rather than the logical and 
natural extension into the public 
sphere of a wholly conceived way of 
life, which has been worked out in 
unison by individuals of similar belief. 
There is a gap to be filled, somewhere 
between the Committee of 100, the 
Peace Pledge Union and the readers 
of International Times, for this new 
radical peace group. It will look not to 
politicians . . . perhaps no further 
than its navel. It will contemplate it- 
self and see that peace is beautiful. 
Its potential supporters may well at- 
tend Trooping the Colour on June 5 
and wonder how they can rival in joy 
and splendour the marching and 
mounted troups “in ridiculous mili- 
tary uniforms”. Others will plan 
something subtle for Armistice Day 
and Remembrance Sunday celebra- 
tions when inappropriate martial rites 
mark the ending of the sadly remem- 
bered First World War. 
Some will worry about how they can 
avoid their Pay-as-you-earn income 
tax and decide to become self- or un- 
employed, or work voluntarily. And 
others will tour military bases pre- 
senting peace to the soldiers; and 
more will donate pamphlets at re- 
cruiting offices and decide not to 
register with the military authorities 
if the call-up should again blight their 
lives. 
Out of all this something will emerge. 
It will be whimsical, tentative, experi- 
mental, strong. It may be smashed. It 
may not. But it is there, if we want it. 


JOHN 
BALL’S 
COLUMN 


The decision to put a huge interna- 
tional airport at Stansted is so patent- 
ly calamitous that I’m still at a loss 
to know how it happened. Here is 
the least spoilt piece of country with- 
in equivalent reach of London, con- 
taining unparalleled treasures like 
Thaxed village and church, about to 
be heavily urbanised and turned in- 
to a concrete mess, packed with motor 
cars, just like everywhere else. What 
do you do in the face of such folly? 

For one thing, the reasoning has been 
so incompetent: the decision was 
taken despite the reservations of the 
government’s inspector, and despite 
an impressive counter-argument in 
favour of a Thames estuary airport. 
The only obstacles put up to this 
suggestion have been cost (which is 
no argument at all, simply an admis- 
sion of the government’s scale of 
priorities) and the refusal of the 
Ministry of Defence to move the ar- 
tillery range at Shoeburyness. Add 
such things as the fury of the South 
East Regional Planning Council, the 
opposition of some more enlightened 
cabinet ministers and the horror of 
very many thoughtful people, and it 
looks a sorry picture indeed. 


Good news in the case of the two 
Warsaw lecturers whose imprison- 
ment was described in Peace News 
of May 5, 1967. On May 12 Le Monde 
reported the release of Jacob Kuron; 
it added that Modzelewski will be re- 
leased by October. The reason for 
this release, 14 months before the 
sentences were due to end, was not 
given; but there has been consider- 
able opposition to their imprisonment 
in Warsaw university circles, and in- 
terest from abroad may have helped. 
In March Amnesty International put 
them on their ‘‘ Cards for Prisoners ” 
campaign; the Polish government 
would thereby have received hun- 
dreds of cards and letters from 
various parts of the world. 
* 


Friendly advice to George Brown: 
why not offer Gibraltar to the Chin- 
ese, and Hong Kong to Spain, and let 
them sort it all out? : 
The Cup final was its usual overblown 
boring self. To me it means nothing 
more than being put in fear of ventur- 
ing into London’s West End on that 
evening. I was foolish enough to do 
so the previous Saturday, when some 
comparable event in rugby football 
had taken place, and _ discovered 
Wardour Street, normally a peace- 
able enough thoroughfare, for all its 
supposed rafiishness, being virtually 
terrorised by roving bands of drunk- 
ards, wearing deliberately ludicrous 
blue and white accoutrements, and 
engaging in that rhythmic slogan- 
shouting which Jack Robinson so 
rightly deplores. Doubtless they in- 
tended no harm, which is just as 
well; it’d have been all over if they’d 
meant business. 
Perhaps the best summary of the 
whole thing was in the cryptic inch- 
and-a-half on the front page of the 
Sunday Times: 
“Ticket prices tumbled rapidly 
during the half hour before the 
kick-off . . . latecomers were able 
to snatch up 10s tickets at cost 
price. One tout was taken to hos- 
pital...” 
Heart failure, presumably. 
[esac rad em SL nt Ee Ars be | 
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Martin Jezer: 
‘We won't go!’ 
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Class: A Symposium, edited by Rich- 
ard Mabey (Anthony Blond Ltd, 
18s.) 


The work of Brian Abel-Smith and 
Peter Townsend, which showed that 
in 1965 seven and a half million peo- 
ple were living below a_ defined 
“National Assistance” level of liv- 
ing, and that 41% of these were 
households primarily dependent on 
earnings, has at last caused a breach 
in the public complacency about the 
“welfare state” and the “ afftuent 
society.” The work that Professor Tit- 
muss began with his two books* is 
beginning to percolate through to 
some sectors of the public conscious- 
ness, though by no means all. Much 
of doctors’ complaining derives from 
their acceptance of the myth that we 
are living in a welfare state. In fact, 
Britain continues to spend less on 
social services than many Western 
countries which do not make such a 
claim; the disparity between infant 
mortality rates (in spite of an overall 
decline) remains the same between 
classes as in 1911; the benefits that 
the “welfare state’ has to offer stil! 
benefit the middle classes most. 


It is these facts that make parts of 
this book worth reading. They come, 
improbably, from an essay, “Class 
and the Welfare State,” by an ex- 
Etonian classics master, Matthew 
Murray, one of the few essays in the 
book that takes a particular definition 
of class (the Register General’s in 
this case) and uses it to illuminate 
some of the smellier recesses of the 
“welfare state.” Murray is particu- 
larly concerned with the medical ser- 
vices, and he gives some uauseating 
examples of the callousness with 
which some relatively inarticulate 
members of the working class have 
been treated: 


(A doctor responding to a patient’s 
enquiry about post-operative pain]: 
“Of course it will hurt .. . This 
time we are going to take half 
your neck away.” 


Or, in ‘‘a northern hospital recently, 
a working woman was brought into 
casualty with an imminent miscar- 
riage. The infant’s leg emerged, and 
for some hours the woman was left 
conscious of the baby’s leg moving 
against her own”: 
“At length a junior sister per- 
suaded her superior to allow the 
materinity unit to be contacted. 
Immediately the instruction re- 
turned: ‘For God’s sake get the 
baby out.’ The baby was born and 
at a size suggesting that the mother 
had been mistaken about the con- 
ception date, and that the situation 
was one involving a premature 
birth rather than a miscarriage. The 
sister in charge, however, remained 
in no doubt, and placed the infant 
in an enamel kidney bowl and left 
it in the sluice. She steadfastly re- 
fused to allow an incubator to be 
brought, and when the baby event- 
ually died after continuing to move 
its arms and legs for some hours, 
she made the comment that she 
had saved the parents the cost of 
a funeral.” 


When a middle class woman arrived 
in similar circumstances the consul- 
tant gave special instructions and 
the baby survived. These cases are 
multiplied in Murray’s short essay: 
“One doctor successfully solved 
any problems that might arise from 
the fact that he had removed the 
woman’s left breast by mistake with 
the words: ‘It appears you don’t 


*‘* Income Distribution and Social Change,” 
and ‘‘ Essays on ‘the welfare state '."" 


JOHN PILGRIM 
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Class-subconsciousness 


“Those who arrive at the top of 
the educational ladder, from a 
working class background, tend to 
find identification with the elite 
a precondition of success.” Above, 
the students’ common room at the 
University of Sussex. According to 
Dennis Marsden, “the present 
schools and universities are dili- 
gently manufacturing spare parts 
for the class system.” 


have cancer after all (the wrong 
report was sent from the past lab), 
but aren't you lucky? You can 


a9 


never get it in that breast now’. 


Murray’s essay, together with Dennis 
Marsden’s excellent attack on the edu- 
cation system and Mark Abram’s dis- 
cussion of class and voting behaviour, 
should do a great deal to disperse 
the smug assumptions of the early 
fifties, namely, that “we are all mid- 
dle class now,” that “poverty has 
been abolished,” and that we live in 
a meritocracy where there is “ equal- 
ity of opportunity.” None of these as- 
sumptions are true, but the latter is 
least true of all, and Marsden’s de- 
molition of our class based education 
system is all the more savage for 
being written with such measured 
forbearance. It shows clearly how and 
why the child of high prestige and 
moneyed parents starts at the top 
and stays there. 


Drop-outs 


Marsden holds out little hope of 
social justice in education. Those who 
arrive at the top of the educational 
ladder, from a working class back- 
ground, tend to find identification 
with the élite a precondition of suc- 
cess; the grammar school system is 
already beginning to reassert its 
hold, and the selection system, al- 
ready biased by intelligence tests, is 
becoming even more class biased by 
the elements of parental choice. Thus, 
from being an arrogated right of a 
dominant social class, the university 
degree has become the passport into 
these higher strata, but one that 


tends to pre-select the personnel to 
which it is issued. As Marsden says, 
“the present schools and universities 
are diligently manufacturing spare 
parts for the class system...” 


He goes on to point to the appalling 
“drop out” rate, in which half of the 
top two ability groups are found to 
have left school by 16. Such pupils 
are mainly working class (a fact I 
wish could be forcibly rammed down 
the throat of every teacher in the 
country); and by the time the child 
is five a selection process has already 
been at work, since intelligence is 
largely a function of environment; 
that is to say, in so far as genetic 
and environmental factors are separ- 
able, it appears to be the immediate 
environment, the socialisation in- 
volved in teaching a child to talk, that 
ups the IQ of the middle class child 
and gives him an immediate advan- 
tage. 

This, of course, is reinforced by what 
the middle class parent knows. But 
a crucial factor in maintaining the 
“intelligence ideology” that came 
along rather handily to reinforce a 
tottering hierarchical system that was 
under severe attack, is the belief that 
intelligence is a fixed quantum, that 
there Is only a limited amount of it 
to go round, and that it is transmitted 
genetically. This leads, as Marsden 
Says, to the “ well known self-fulfilling 
prophecy in education, and the spur- 
ious administrative seal of the 11+ 
is set on judgments really made some 
years earlier at birth.” 


It is regrettable that in such a rela- 
tively highly priced book, only three 
essays, Marsden’s, Murray’s, and 
Abram’s, are worth serious perusal. 
The rest are more or less entertain- 
ing (Kenneth Allsop’s is more), but 
they add little to our knowledge of 
society and nothing to our knowledge 
of class. This is a pity, since social 
Stratification has been one of the 
great arguments of the modern era 
(ever since industrialisation began 
the changeover from an ascription to 
an achievement ethic), and much of 
the argument has centred round the 
use of the term “class.” Mabey’s 
collection of essays, about half of 


them reprints from 20th Century, is 


only going to confuse the issue 


further. 

Mr Mabey states that his intention 
was to produce a “ popular contem- 
porary survey,” and, in fact, only 
such an intention could have brought 
together in an ostensibly serious book 
the essays by Marsden and Abrams 
at one extreme and Simon Raven’s 
at the other, without any attempt to 
set their contributions in some sort 
of conceptual framework. Thus the 
reader who wants to know about 
class, as opposed to some of its 
effects, is likely to be more confused 
when he ends the book than when 
he starts it. Any prospective reader 
would be well advised to have some- 
thing like T. B. Bottomore’s Classes 
in Modern Society at hand when read- 
ing Mr Mabey’s collection. 


The whole point about the concept 
of class is that it is only one dimen- 
sion of stratification in society, and, 
to be fruitfully used, it must be separ- 
ated out from power, caste, and status 
group. These overlap frequently, but 
rarely coincide completely, and it is 
the ignoring of the multi-dimensional 
aspects of social stratification that 
leads to the sort of confusion that 
most of the writers in this volume 
tend to perpetuate. While one ac- 
cepts that, for the actor in any social 
situation, class and status are inextri- 
cably intertwined, they are not too 
difficult to separate analytically; if 
Mr Mabey had done this so that the 
subjective and objective determin- 
ants of stratification could have been 
born in mind, then his book might 
have had some value. 


As it stands, it is just not worth the 
price, though Murray’s contribution 
should be read aloud to anyone 
caught saying that the class barriers 
in Britain are falling before the on- 
slaught of affluence; and Dennis Mars- 
den’s essay should be compulsory 
reading for all school teachers, class- 
ics graduates, and others who imag- 
ine that their passport to a middle 
class existence was due to some pe- 
culiar virtue that raised them above 
those who are euphemistically termed 
“the less able.” 
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“Tf the present trend continues, I am afraid that a direct confrontation 
between Washington and Peking is inevitable. I hope I may be wrong, 
but I am afraid that we are witnessing today the initial phase of World 


War II.” 


These were the gloomy words that U Thant, Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, addressed to a dinner of UN correspondents in New 
York last week. Disturbing they must be, for everyone. But the British 
press treated U Thant’s warning with only passing interest. The Sunday 
“ Observer ” was unthinking enough to select it as one of their “ G@uotes 


of the Week.” 
In this article, Franz Schurmann 


documents some of the trends in 


American military and political thinking on the Vietnamese war which 
are causing observers to take an increasingly pessimistic view of events. 
Basically, he argues that since the Kennedy administration there have 
been two schools of thought current among American policy-makers on 
the strategy of the Vietnam war. One, the “hawk” position, says that 
the war will be won in the North; the other, which must be recognised 
as the “dove” position, that it can be won by “ pacification ” in the 


South. 
With the admitted failure of the 


“ pacification ” programme in the 


South, the “dove option” is no longer tenable. Therefore, American 
policy-makers must try to win in the North, or withdraw. This is what 
makes war with China so terrifyingly “ inevitable.” 

Franz Schurmann is a profressor of sociology and history at Berkeley, 
California. He was one of the joint authors of “The Polities of Escala- 
tion in Vietnam ” (reviewed in Peace News, December 23, 1966). The 
article is reprinted from the current issue of “ Liberation.” 


Franz Schurmann 


INVASION 


Or 


NORTH VIETNAW? 


(Editor’s Note: This article was writ- 
ten prior to the bombing in the Hanoi- 
Haiphong area that began on April 
20.) 


During the Kennedy Administration 
a debate went on within the councils 
of the President over the strategy to 
be followed to win the war in Viet- 
nam. One group advocated a strategy 
of counter-insurgency: destroy the 
insurrection by a combination of 
political and military means, strength- 
en the Saigon government, and win 
the people to the side of that govern- 
ment (thus the “ocean” in which 
the guerrilla “ fish’? swam would be 
drained). This strategy was advocated 
by President Kennedy and_ his 
brother. It emphasised the war in 
South Vietnam, and regarded action 
against the North as ancillary. 
Another group saw North Vietnam as 
the core of the insurgency, and ad- 
vocated a strategy of graduated re- 
taliation against the North until it 
desisted from supporting the insur- 
gency, at which point the guerrilla 
movement would disintegrate. The 
strategy was reportedly favoured by 
the then Vice President L. B. Johnson, 
W. W. Rostow, and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. For this group, action against 
North Vietnam was seen as primary, 
and the war in the south as ancillary 
to it.! 

The two approaches were not entirely 
contradictory, for there appeared to 
be no material reason why the United 
States could not employ large-scale 
military force in both North and 
South Vietnam. In fact. since the sys- 
tematic bombing of North Vietnam 
began in February 1965, the United 
States has been following both strate- 
gies. However, since the Guam Con- 
ference of March 1967, the signs in- 
dicate that Washington has made a 
decision in favour of the strategic 
approach that calls for the major 
military thrust to be made against 
North Vietnam. 


1. This debate was analysed in a paper sub- 
mitted to the University of Chleago Centre far 
Policy Study’s conference on China (February 
1967) by Roger Hilsman. The paper is scheduled 
for publication later this year. Indications of 
this debate can be found in Arthur Schlesing- 
er’s ‘‘ A Thousand Days.” 


The original logic of counter-insur- 
gency argued that the United States 
would help the South Vietnamese 
government to develop the military 
and political force to win back the 
countryside and place it once again 
under firm governmental control. In 
the meanwhile, the United States 
would so strengthen that government 
by aid that it could function effec- 
tively as the sole viable politica] en- 
tity of the country. 


The failure of this logic was dramatic- 
ally demonstrated by full United 
States intervention in the war. Ever 
since the fall of Ngo Dinh Diem, the 
so-called South Vietnamese govern- 
ment has depended on the American 
presence for its very existence. More- 
over, the South Vietnamese army has 
ceased to function as an effective 
fighting force.2 


After the massive introduction of 
American ground forces into South 
Vietnam, the logic of counter-insur- 
gency had to be changed. Replacing 
the South Vietnamese army, the 
American army undertook “search 
and destroy ” operations designed to 
clear guerrillas out of key areas; then 
the South Vietnamese military was 
supposed to come in and “ pacify” 
the areas. But even so modest a task 
was beyond the capabilities of the 
South Vietnamese, and areas sub- 
jected even to the most brutal of 
“search and destroy” operations 
soon once again fell under National 
Liberation Front control.3 


2. As W. R. Apple Jr put it (‘‘ New York 
Times,’ December 12, 1966): ‘‘ The South Viet- 
namese Army is not now an effective fighting 
force, and American advisers face a prodigious 
task in attempting to turn it into a force 
capable of bringing sccurity to the country- 
side.’’ Lt Col William W. Whitson, an American 
student of Chinese and Vietnamese-insurgen- 
cies, writes in his monograph ‘“ A Strategy for 
Counter-insurgeney ” (published in Taiwan): 
“the feounter-insurgeney] strategy is merely 
a concept the successful execution of which 
must rely on good government and good sol- 
diers. Before any meaningful victory can come 
in Vietnam, the government must win the re- 
spect of the people, primarily the peasantry.” 


3. See ‘‘ New York Times,’’ March 4, 1967: 
“1. even the extreme measures applied in 
the Iron Triangle have not overcome the 
problem of Viet Cong persistence. Soon after 
completion of Operation Cedar Falls an Ameri- 
can unit was ambushed in a supposedly ‘ un- 
inhabitable ’ area.’”’ 


Even the “search and destroy ” oper- 
ations have not been notably effective 
in diminishing the effectiveness of the 
NLF forces; the NLF still seems to 
be capable of replenishing its losses. 
In view of this, it is not surprising 
that no one claims great success for 
the pacification programme.4 Thus 
the outlook for a strategy that places 
primary emphasis on the war in 
South Vietnam is exceedingly bleak. 
How bleak it is was admitted by Sey- 
mour Deitchman, the Pentagon’s 
guerrilla warfare research director, in 
December 1966: 
“The United States may have to 
send up to two million troops to 
Vietnam if it wants to win the war 
there in as little as five years.’’5 
At the same time that Deitchman ut- 
tered his pessimistic estimations of 
the war in South Vietnam, official 
circles in Washington indicated that 
the war against North Vietnam was 
to be escalated.6 The bombing of 
Hanoi on December 13-14 can be seen 
as the first step in an escalation which 
has become increasingly apparent 
since the end of the Tét truce. Ameri- 
can planes are now bombing closer to 
Haiphong; the rivers of North Viet- 
nam have been mined; artillery has 
fired across the Demilitarised Zone 
(DMZ) into North Vietnam; North 
Vietnamese coastal positions have 
been shelled by American warships. 
Senator Symington’s call to ease tar- 
get restrictions on North Vietnam can 
be interpreted as part of a campaign 
to prepare the public for further 
blows. 
The substance of the Guam Confer- 
ence can be better understood if we 
keep the strategy debate in mind. 
That conference was preceded by a 
major shakeup in the United States 
Embassy in Saigon. In particular, the 
removal of William Porter, the 
United States official in charge of 
pacification, and his replacement by 
a man described in the press as “ the 
incredible Mr Komer” (so called 
because of his wildly optimistic view 
of pacification possibilities) indicate 
a change toward the pacification pro- 
gramme. Dispatches from _ official 
American circles in Saigon reported 
uniform dismay at the new appoint- 
ments. Unless we assume that Presi- 
dent Johnson has been deluded by 
the extravagances of Mr Komer, we 
can only conclude that the pacifica- 
tion campaign is to be relegated to 
the realm of rhetoric for the while, 
as full attention is put on winning 
the war by smashing the North and 
forcing it to the conference table (a 
euphemism for surrender). 


More of tne same? 


The first dispatches from Washing- 
ton after the Guam Conference pre- 
dicted “more of the same” against 
North Vietnam. What “more of the 
same’ means can be learned from 
the dispatches of Harrison Salisbury 
and from Dave Dellinger’s ‘“ North 
Vietnam: Eyewitness Report” (Peace 
News, February 17). However, in 
view of the questionable results of the 
bombing campaign, one may wonder 
whether the Pentagon seriously be- 
lieves that it can force North Vietnam 
to ner knees by continuing what has 
been done. The flow of men and 
equipment to South Vietnam con- 
tinues, destroyed communications 
networks are rapidly rebuilt. and the 
anti-aircraft defences are causing 
serious American aircraft and pilot 
losses. Repeated urgings from mili- 


4. {The pacification programme! has faltered 
because of manpower problems, milita-y- 
civilian rivalries and the depth of Viet Cong 
penctration of the rural cammiunities.’? ( New 
York Times,’’ March 22, 1967). Even Charles 
Mohr’s unusually optimistic account of pacifi- 
cation in central Vietnam (‘‘ NY Times,’’ March 
31, 1967) quotes a General Thang as ‘“ dis- 
agreeing strongly with American officials who 
think that there is a shortcut to the laborious 
process of re-establishing the Government’s 
physical presence in South Vietnam’s rural 
areas...’ 


5. ‘(San Francisco Chronicle,’?’ December 1966. 


6. Hanson Baldwin, ‘‘ New York Times, Decem- 
ber 17, 1966. 


tary sources that the target areas be 
widened indicate that the Pentagon, 
far from wanting ‘more of the 
same,” wants something else. That 
something else is what constitutes the 
present grave dangers in the war. 
What can the United States do that 
it has not already done? It can sub- 
ject Hanoi and Haiphong to the same 
treatment that Nam Dinh, North 
Vietnam’s third largest city, has al- 
ready suffered (reports of the des- 
truction there were made by both 
Dellinger and Salisbury). It can 
mount a systematic bombing cam- 
paign against the dikes, which would 
destroy large agricultural areas and 
threaten at least one half of North 
Vietnam’s population with starvation. 
It can bomb the air bases, which so 
far, have remained untouched (ex- 
cept for a recent attack on new but 
as yet unused airstrips.) And it can 
mount an invasion of North Vietnam, 
presumably at some point just north 
of the 17th parallel in order to seal 
off the infiltration routes (which start 
in North Vietnam, cross into Laos, and 
enter the Central Highlands of South 
Vietnam). 


Chinese aid 


What the military value of bombing 
Hanoi would be is unclear (surround- 
ing railroad and road communica- 
tions have already been bombed), but 
the political meaning could not be 
misunderstood: the United States 
would show that it is determined to 
wage war against the civilian popu- 
lation of North Vietnam. Since the 
United States has already done that 
in World War II and during the 
Korean war (the massive attacks on 
North Korea), sufficient precedent 
exists. The bombardment of Haiphong 
could cut off all sea routes between 
North Vietnam and the outside world, 
principally with the Soviet Union. 
However, press reports do not make 
clear to what extent North Vietnam 
depends on the sea routes for vital 
military and economic equipment. 
The great bulk of vital equipment 
still comes from China over land 
routes.? Obviously, North Vietnam 
knows that, at any moment, Washing- 
ton can give the order to blast Hai- 
phong; therefore, from a_ tactical 
viewpoint, excessive dependence on 
Haiphong would be unwise. The most 
serious possibilities of escalation ap- 
pear to be: the bombing of the dikes, 
the bombing of the airfields and an 
invasion of North Vietnam. 

In a reported communication to the 
United States on the point at which 
it would intervene in the war, China 
is said to have stated three situa- 
tions: an attack on China itself, an 
attack on the dikes, and an invasion 
of North Vietnam.’ Each of the three 
escalation targets relates to one of 
these situations. Why would China 
feel impelled to intervene if the 
United States attacked the dikes? 
Only one answer seems _ plausible. 
Given the starvation which would 
ensue and the obvious threat to North 
Vietnam’s very existence, only China 
would be in a position to help North 
Vietnam survive physically. China 
would have to mount a massive sup- 
ply of economic goods to North Viet- 
nam, and, in the process, would have 
to assume virtual control over the 
country. . ee 
The presence of the Chinese in North 
Vietnam would make them 2 pert of 
the war. China mieht restrict itself 
to supplying North Vietnam while 
allowing the North Vietnamese to 
continue the struggle in the South 
with their NLF comrades. Even so, 
it is hard to see how China could 


7. Marshal Chen Yi, China's Foreign Minister, 
in Deeember 1965 taunted the Soviets for not 
sending more material to North Vietnam via 
Haiphong, implying that the bulk of the sup- 


plies still came Over China, The importance of 
Haiphong was recently raised once again by 
Representative Melvin Laird. (‘New York 


Times,” March 31, 1967.) 


8. The report. attriputed to René Dabernat, 
forelgn editor of ‘Paris Match,’ appeared in 
“US News & World Report ’”’ and was men- 
tioned in the ‘New York Times,’’ January 16, 
1967. 


avoid becoming involved. The point 
is that bombing of the dikes would 
threaten North Vietnam with pazsic 
decimination, and, as was the case 
with North Korea in 1950, China could 
not allow that to happen to an ally 
on its borders. 

The attacks on the air bases also 
have serious implications for Chinese 
intervention. Under terms of support 
already officially given by the Chinese 
(the declaration of July 22, 1966 made 
China the rear-base area of North 
Vietnam), the North Vietnamese may 
use Chinese air bases if their own 
are attacked by the United States. 
Under the policy of “no sanctuary,” 
the United States has already made 
it clear that it will attack any bases 
used by planes to intercept American 
attackers over North Vietnam.? 


7th Parallel 


There have already been a few “‘ acci- 
dental” attacks on Chinese bases, 
against which the Chinese have been 
strangely reluctant to protest too 
menacingly (perhaps encouraging the 
Pentagon to think that they can pro- 
ceed without fear of Chinese inter- 
vention). However, once Amcrican 
planes openly and deliberately 
bombed Chinese bases along the 
North Vietnamese border, it would 
be very dificult for the Chinese not to 


respond: and what they have to 
respond with are largely ground 
forces. !° 


‘The damage ensuing from an invasion 
of North Vietnam need hardly be 
spelled out if one remembers the 
Korean War. Let us remember that 


9. James Reston (‘New York Times,” April 
27, 1966) noted: * The official policy of the 
United States is that our pombers ‘are now 
free to attack the bases of any planes that 
intercept our flyers in North Vietnam, even if 
those bases are inside Communist China.” 


10. During the Korean War, a similar ‘‘ acel- 

dental” attack on a Soviet base near Vladivos- 

tok aceurred (an incident which must have 

been a major tople of discussion at the Wake 

Island Conference). See John W. Spanier, ‘‘ The 

Crum a CAT taur Controversy and the Korean 
ar. 


the crossing of the 38th parallel first 
appeared as a limited action designed 
to facilitate the destruction of the 
North Korean armed forces and then 
was followed by an American thrust 
to the Yalu. The most likely point for 
an invasion of North Vietnam would 
be in the areas of Vinh and Donghoi, 
where the Vietnamese panhandle is 
at its narrowest and through which 
the route to the South passes. Such 
a move would appear to be connected 
with a strategy which the Chinese 
have called the ‘sealing off” of 
South Vietnam. Premier Chou En-lai 
mentioned the likelihood of such an 
American move in December 1965.!! 

“Sealing off,” according to Premier 
Chou, would also involve moves 
against central Laos and the Cam- 
bodian-South Vietnamese border re- 
gions. Since Premier Chou’s speech, 
the Chinese have not repeated their 
warnings about a United States “‘ seal- 
ing off” strategy, until late in March 
1987, when an editorial in the Peo- 
ple’s Daily warned that such moves 
may now be in the offing. China is 
by no means the only source of such 
reports. On August 31, 1966, Drew 
Pearson reported that “a vitally im- 
portant recommendation from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff is on the Presi- 
dent’s desk waiting for his decision: 

that the United States seal off the 
17th Parallel. This would require ap- 
proximately a quarter of a million 
more men.” (San Francisco Chronicle 
of the same date.) 

That ‘‘ sealing off” meant an invasion 
of North Vietnam was made clear 
by Ward Just in a dispatch from 
Saigon published late in September 
1966: “they are not considering a 
massive invasion of the D-day type, 
but the landing of two or three divi- 
sions in the immediate vicinity of 
the 17th Parallel mainly in order to 
cut Route No 1 which links Hanoi 
with the DMZ,’!2 

Last August 7, the San Francisco 


1. See Schurmann and Schell, 
Reader,” Volume III. 


“The China 


12. Paris ‘‘ Herald Tribune,’’ September 24, 
1966; the quotation is taken from “Le 
Monde’s ”” summary (25-26 September). 


“ .. The pacification campaign is to 
be relegated .. . as full attention is 
put on winning the war by smashing 
the North and forcing it to the con- 
ference table (a euphemism for 
surrender).” A US air force F4C 
Phantom rolls over and dives towards 
a target in the north-western moun- 
tains of North Vietnam. 


: Chronicle headlined: ‘“ Rusk raises is- 


sue of invading north.” During a 
press conference, Rusk, in response 
to a question about the use of Ameri- 
can troops in the DMZ had answered: 
“ Well, we have not wanted to go into 
the demilitarised zone or cross the 
17th Parallel.” Rusk’s raising this 
issue surprised the reporters and led 
to speculation that such an invasion 
might be impending. Indeed, Ward 
Just reported that an invasion, ac- 
cording to Saigon circles, would be 
launched sometime after the Novem- 
ber elections in the United States 
(see above citation). 

Starting in July 1966, heavy fighting 
had been raging in the vicinity of 
the DMZ, as American sources raised 
allegations that North Vietnam was 
using the zone for infiltrating troops. 


“To the finish” 


But the invasion did not come off. 
Instead, the Manila Conference of 
six nations fighting in Vietnam was 
held in October, shortly before the 
elections. Let us quote from a report 
on that conference which came from 
Filipino sources privy to behind-the- 
scenes information: “stripped of its 
verbiage [the Manila Conference], 
in fact presented Hanoi with a stern 
ultimatum: make peace now or pre- 
pare for a fight to the finish.’’!3 

We have now been through our latest 
peace flurry. Hanoi offered to come 
to the negotiating table if the United 
States ceased bombing. Before stop- 
ping the bombing, Washington wanted 
guarantees that North Vietnam had 
ceased its support of the NLF. Since 
Washington believes that North Viet- 
nam will not accept its conditions, 
we are now facing that “fight to the 
finish’”’ promised at Manila. A new 
threat to bomb Hanoi or invade the 
North, in retaliation for a North Viet- 
namese raid across the Benhai River 
Bridge on the 17th Parallel on April 
6, 1967, was made by the South Viet- 
namese chief of state, Lieutenant 
General Nguyen Van Thieu, on April 
7. (“New York Times,” April 8, 
1967). 

The risks are grave. The general 
war on the Asian mainland that Sen- 
ator Mansfield warned of over a year 
ago may soon be upon us. If Ameri- 
can troops move into North Vietnam, 
its government may very well decide 
to retaliate by sending additional 
troops into Laos and turning that 
land once again into a war front. 
In fact, Laos already is a war front: 
American planes, with the consent of 
the Vientiane government, have been 
continuously bombarding the infiltra- 
tion routes in the Laotian areas ad- 
jacent to Vietnam. Why should not 
the Pathet Lao, who are in close 
league with North Vietnam, resume 
actions that almost gave them victory 
seven years ago? Since Thailand is al- 
ready deeply involved in the war as a 
result of her allowing the United 
States to use Thai air bases to attack 
North Vietnam (the great majority of 
the raids originate from Thailand), 
the further involvement of Thailand 
in a land war is by no means ex- 
cluded. 

We have already mentioned the 
danger of Chinese intervention, 
There have been intermittent reports 
of the presence of Chinese military 
construction forces in North Viet- 
nam; a New York Times report, pub- 
lished November 19, 1966, said that 
State Department officials estimated 
that there were forty thousand 
Chinese, “mostly involved in main- 


13. ‘‘ Hong Kong Standard,’’ November 1, 1966. 
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taining a rail line that runs between 
two provinces of China by way of 
Hanoi.”!+ When the United States 
was getting ready to launch its final 
offensive against the Yalu River in 
the Korean war, there were sixty 
thousand Chinese soldiers in North 
Korea.!5 A few days after MacArthur 
confidently discounted the chances of 
Chinese intervention, 200,000 Chinese 
soldiers suddenly and quietly shifted 
to Korea, smashed the American 
offensive, and drove the United 
States troops back into South Korea. 
The trend of events indicates that 
(1) the United States is staking vic- 
tory on subduing North Vietnam, and 
(2) it is preparing new forms of es- 
ealation which run the risk of inter- 
nationalising the war (not to mention 
its greater brutalisation). This has 
happened because the “ middle op- 
tion” between seeking a negotiated 
peace in Vietnam and going all-out 
against North Vietnam is no longer 
a realistic possibility. That ‘“‘ middle 
option” was based on the logic of 
a successful counter-insurgency oper- 
ation in South Vietnam. We should 
finally recognise that this “ middle 
option ” has been the true position of 
the doves; for, while they have ar- 
gued vociferously against bombing the 
North, they have, in varying ways, 
supported the Johnson Administra- 
tion’s actions in South Vietnam. 
President Johnson did go along with 
the doves for a period of time, but 
with the failure of pacification, the 
limited success of the search and 
destroy operations, the fragile con- 
ditions of the South Vietnamese gov- 
ernment and army, that option has 
been lost. (The word option has be- 
come popularised during the Johnson 
Administration, for the President ap- 
pears to make his decisions in terms 
of the options offered him.) Faced 
with the stark choice of accepting 
Hanoi’s reduced conditions for peace 
negotiations or launching an all-out 
war against North Vietnam, Johnson 
has apparently opted for the latter. 
That decision was not made at Guam, 
but, as reports indicate, sometime in 
January before the Tét truce; Guam 
only served to make it personally 
known to the generals on the fighting 
front. Sixteen vears ago, in October 
1950, President Truman went:to Wake 
Island to meet with General Mac- 
Arthur. American troops had already 
crossed the 38th Parallel. After ‘that 
meeting. the American offensive 
against North Korea was launched in 
full force with the expectation that 
everything would be over by Christ- 
mas. Was a crossing of the 17th 
Parallel discussed at Guam? 

On March 16, 1967, the House of 
Representatives, by a vote of 123 to 
2, refused to go on record as oppos- 
ing a land invasion of North Viet- 
nam.16 What prompted this motion 
were rumours circulating in Wash- 
ington that such an invasion may have 
been in the works. We cannot predict 
Washington’s actions, but we can lay 
out the patterns and trends that make 
it increasingly probable that Washing- 
ton will undertake an invasion. give 
some estimate of the risks that an 
invasion entails, and call the atten- 
tion of the American public to actions 
that may involve them individually 
in an even greater war, which his- 
torians of the future may well identify 
as the beginning of World War III. 


14. Harrison Salisbury, in the ‘ New York 
Times ’’ for January 17, 1967, referred to 
“rumours ... that the Chinese have provided 


labour battalions and construction crews to 
keep the North Vietnamese rail system fune- 
tioning to the Chinese frontier.’’ He reparted 
himself unable to offer any *‘ direct evidence 
on that aspect of Chinese aid. No one in Hanof, 
however, seemed able to confirm or deny the 
report. The general opinion among foreigners 
was that the North Vietnamese had mobilised 
ample labour resources of their own for this 
purpose.’’” Marshal Nguyen Cao Ky, speaking 
in Sydney, Australia on January 19, 1967, said 
he did not believe Hanoi would request Chinese 
troops for North Vietnam: if it did so, he said, 
‘‘ all Vietnamese, from North and South, would 
unite to defend their land.’ ( New York 
Times,’? January 20, 1967.) 


15. Richard Rovere and Arthur Schlesinger, 
“The MacArthur Controversy.” 


16. ‘‘ New York Times,’’ March 17, 1967. 
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Italian Writing Today, edited by 
Raleigh Trevelyan (Penguin Books, 
6s). 


If the purpose of this anthology is to 
induce the reader to further examina- 
tion of contemporary Italian litera- 
ture, then to my mind it fails. If it 
is only meant to provide, as the intro- 
duction seems to hint, a sketchy in- 
dication of what avant garde Italy is 
reading, then it succeeds. Raleigh 
Trevelyan, the book’s editor, finds 
that surprisingly few Italian novelists 
seem to have the gift for telling a 
story, or even the desire to tell one, 
which should alienate quite a propor- 
uion of prospecus’ escapist happy 
readers. 

ven for that minority who find du- 
bious pleasure in slinking off to 
those “plotless” Italian film shows, 
there is seemingly no hope of a read- 
able parallel. “ British publishers,” 
says Mr Trevelyan, “ who these days 
are forced to think ever more in 
commercial terms are therefore wary 
about commissioning translations of 
more or less ‘plotless’ books” 
(Penguin Books included, I should 
imagine). Mr Trevelyan’s anthology 
is therefore jazzed up with blurb and 
geared to a sort of instant culture 
in order to win friends and influence 
people. 

He would have provided a far greater 
service and a much more powerful 
platform for Italian writers, if he had 
limited his book’s scope to a short 
novel and a few short stories, leaving 
the potpourri of poems and critical 
essays to other anthologists and spar- 
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Instant culture 


ing what might be, on the strength 
of their impeccable translation, highly 
readable novels, the crude cutting 
that they have had to receive. 


According to the Golden Rule of 
Anthology Reviewing (a credo on 
which every raw recruit to small 
town newspapers has cut his journal- 
istic teeth) an anthology is to be 
judged in accordance with the aims 
of its introduction. This rule is im- 
mutable whether dealing with a 
countryside compendium or a science 
fiction collection. For their introduc- 
tion, the publishers in a preface have 
indicated extremely  pretentiously 
that the contents should be viewed as 
a kind of hip-cultural talisman to 
help us break through the “sound 
barrier of inertia, language, culture 
and tradition.” 

This general introduction to the whole 
series of Writing Today can be safely 
ignored; the compiler, also, has his 
say, or rather his apology. “In a 
country,” he admits, “ where at least 
one third of the adult population is 
said never to read even a newspaper, 
despite the great postwar increase 
in the book-buying public, they 
[Italian authors] tend to form them- 
selves into a would-be intellectual 
élite instead of making literature at- 
tractive to the people! ” 

He regrets the omissions he has made 
and also makes a humble defence for 
the authors he has included. His pre- 
mise for compiling, he says, was ‘to 
provide some idea of the kind of 
writing that the intelligent Italian is 
reading today. Thirty four authors, 
novelists, critics, poets, are repre- 
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sented, many of them writers of im- 
portance but whose work has scarce- 
ly, if at all, been translated into 
English.” To adhere to the Golden 
Rule would be to observe that the 
writers are indeed new to English 
readers; perhaps one should then ask 
if they are worthy of this new atten- 
tion. 

There is certainly great variety in 
Italian writing, if this book is any 
indication. “ Regionalism has always 
been an important feature of Italian 
letters,” says Mr Trevelyan, “.. . 
schools, groups and movements are 
much more a part of literary life in 
Italy than they are in Britain.” Per- 
haps this goes some of the way to- 
wards explaining the rather intro- 
spective styles of writing in this book 
and their somewhat limited individual 
appeal. 

The pure regionalism, however, that 
flavours some of the stories has 
nothing to do with esoterics. Renzo 
Rosso, in his study of advancing senil- 
ity, The Painful Thorn, and Quaran- 
totti Gambini in Norma’s Games, a 
gentle story of the tribulations of 
adolescence, have both chosen the 
environs of Trieste for their stories. 
They have both used their descrip- 
tion as an addititive that allows the 
district to be recreated in two differ- 
ent moods. For “mood capturing,” 
I particularly liked the Turin area 
depicted in Il Nord, a novel almost in 
the nature of being an _ industrial 
idyll by Bruno Forzi. 

In a condensed history of Italian 
literature, Mr Trevelyan observes 
that “after the war there was a 
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‘neo-realist’ phase, a craze for ab- 
solute realism and objectivity, es- 
pecially in depicting working class or 
slum life. This was often the excuse 
for much slipshod writing. Now 
things have moved to an opposite, 
experimentalist extreme, especially 
with the formation of the avant 
group: the ‘avanguardia’ in 1963 at 
the Palermo festival. Barilli, Eco, 
Risi, Sanguineti, Villa, Vivaldi are re- 
presentatives here of this group.” 
Of these, Sanguineti seemed to me 
to be the most “experimental” and 
probably the most interesting as a 
result. His extract Capriccio Italians 
(An Italian Caprice) from the novel 
(or rather the anti-novel) of the same 
name, is a unique compilation in 
prose poems of dreams, memories, 
hallucinations, each with its own 
mood tone. It is completely without 
any real story: rather, situations are 
viewed from different surrealistic 
vantage points: 
“The lake was dark and misty, 
which was why everyone had left 
it. He made a short, curved stroke, 
and, under it, a short segment. 
‘Charon’s boat,’ he said, ‘if we 
turn the inscription upside down.’ 
We had no oars, and the wind had 
dropped. ‘But there’s nothing to 
turn upside down,’ he said. We 
were rowing with the rudder, and 
later, in the pavillion near the lake, 
C had chosen the record. ‘ But it’s 
an eye,’ he said. ‘It was Novem- 
ber,’ he said, ‘and the stone was 
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Springtime on the campus 


Gentle Thursday 


is coming 


A recent Gentle Thursday was on 
May 11; but that’s not the end of it: 
they may be every day, one day. 
Everett Frost is a student at the 
University of Iowa. He will be writ- 
ing for Peace News from time to time 
on the activities in America of Stu- 
dents for a Democratic Society. 


Everett Frost writes: Even the most 
committed of anti-war and social-or- 
ganising people are not always fully 
conscious of the extent to which the 
warfare state has deadened our im- 
aginative response to life and stifled 
our desires to do new and inventive 
things. Like enjoy springtime. And 
enjoying other people without worry- 
ing how well they are functioning 
politically at the moment. 
Robert Bly, reading his poetry re- 
cently and wearing a Mexican serape, 
commented on how, when he gave 
readings to academic audiences, he 
was more or less expected to wear a 
business suit - just like most of the 
professors who teach the liberal arts. 
What was worse, he said, was that he 
found himself expecting himself to 
wear one. And yet the business suit is 
the badge of acceptability among all 
those people who wage the Vietnam 
war and run the industries that sup- 
port it and construct the society that 
believes in it. Said Bly, “I thought 
we ought to reserve something else 
for poetry, so I hit out over the 
(Mexican) border and got me this 
(serape); and I vowed never to read 
poetry in a business suit again.” 
There is something to this line of 
argument. For if it is hard to break 
down the political resistance to anti- 
war people, it is harder still to get 
people’s minds working imaginatively 
enough to regard the protestors as 
important or relevant to the society. 
What's needed is some ‘‘ mind blow- 
ing” to get people to reclaim that 
imaginative part of human life now 
so much lost to us. 
We need bright colours, music, 
poetry, and unapologetic nature- 
worshipping to be taken out of moth- 
balls and out of the confining proper 
context of the concert and the read- 
ing. No revolution of love without 
a prior revolution of the imagination 
to make life organic enough again 
to be worth loving. Hence the “ Hu- 
man Be-Ins’”’ in New York and San 
Francisco. Hence the Amsterdam 
Provos (or so it appears from this 
country). 
And hence Gentle Thursday. The idea 
began with the Austin Texas chapter 
of SDS and with full-time SDS organ- 
iser, Jeff Shero. For about two weeks 
before the proposed Gentle Thurs- 
day, people left messages all about 
the University saying ‘“‘ Gentle Thurs- 
day is Coming.” About three days be- 
fore the event, the following leaflet 
was distributed: 
“Gentle Thursday is coming. It will 
last all day on the campus and 
will be a time when people will 
be nice and gentle to cach other. 
But we realise that most people 
in this society are not expected to 
be gentle and that many people 
don’t even know how to be genile 
so we Will give some suggestions for 
what to do on that day. People 
should sit on the grass and eat their 
lunches. Poets should get up and 
recite poetry, singers Should sing. 
People who don’t know each other 
should talk to each other. People 
should wade in the fountains and 
draw with chalk on the sidewalks. 
People should fly kites on the cam. 


pus and carry balloons. SDS chicks 
should hug fraternity guys and sor- 
ority chicks should take emaciated 
beatniks out to lunch. 
“Now if people like Gentle Thurs- 
day, then we will plan to have an- 
other one. If people are still ex- 
cited we will have two Gentle 
Thursdays in one week. If people 
are still turned on we'll have a 
whole week of Gentle Thursdays. 
From there we can escalate to 
Gentle Thursday Month. And when 
we have Gentle Thursday year, the 
revolution will be over.” 
Bob Pardun writes from Austin, 
Texas, in New Left Notes: ‘When 
Gentle Thursday arrived we had a 
ballon seller on campus and a large 
part of the student body sat on the 
grass. One of my beatnik friends was 
invited out for lunch by two sorority 
chicks. People talked, flew kites, 
wrote gentle things on the sidewalks, 
buildings, and the ROTC (Reserved 
Officers Training Corps) aeroplane. 
The general repercussions were good 
and we made inroads into the bar- 
riers between us and the rest of the 
student body. 
“SDS was called before the commit- 
tee on student organisations for a 
variety of things, including non- 
student participation in SDS, writing 
on buildings, defacing the ROTC air- 
plane, running a red balloon up the 
flagpole, tying a balloon to the statue 
of Jeff Davis, and flying kites on 
campus.” 
Gentle Thursdays, I am told, are 
wafting with the spring breezes from 
campus to campus. It comes to the 
University of Iowa on May 11 and I 
have already begun practising an hour 
a day at my Yo-Yo. 
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DONT LETTHE GENERALS & POLITICIANS MANE MURDERERS OF OUR BeoTHERS 


They call 


it 


Fiower Power Guite rightly 


Last Saturday in America, in case you didn’t know, was Flower Power 
Day. This new festival of radical pacifists has taken the place on the 
calendar normally reserved for another ceremonial occasion: the third 
Saturday in May was formerly known as Armed Forces Day. (To some 
people it still is.) Reports of flower power manifestations are conspicu- 
ously absent from last Monday’s newspapers: but one widely-reported 
plan was for colourful people to bombard the ranks of marching soldiers 
with flowers. In previous years, in New York, sit-downs have taken 
place in front of Armed Forces Day parades. We hope to have a full 
report in Peace News next week (but see this week’s editorial, page 4). 


Vengeance wins in Ghana 


A correspondent writes from Ghana: 
“Tee cream and coconut sellers made 
some brisk business in Accra this 
morning,” reported the Evening 
News, and from the tone of the arti- 
cle, one might have imagined that it 
concerned a football match. In fact, 
it was a report of a public execution - 
the first ever known in West Africa. 
Two junior officers of the Ghana army 
were shot by firing squad in front of 
fifty thousand men, women, and 
children. One wonders whether this 
sordid spectacle will affect the Na- 
tional Liberation Council’s current at- 
tempts to woo western public opinion. 
In the fifteen months since they them- 
selves took power at the point of a 
bayonet, the NLC has introduced an 
alarming awe of violence to the 
Ghanaian national character. This 
people, which was so docile under the 
regime of Kwame Nkrumah, has been 
transformed into a bloodthirsty mob. 
How else can one interpret this 
week’s atavistic exposé? (Your cor- 
respondent was momentarily relieved 
to meet one Accra citizen who thought 
that the public execution was wrong, 
only to find that he thought they 
should have been burnt instead.) It 
is pertinent to remind oneself that 
even Nkrumah never executed his 
political enemies. 


One equally revealing aspect of this 
ignominious farce was the “ trial” of 
the main defendants before a Military 
Tribunal. Although it was in public, 
one could hardly claim it as a model 


of the “ Rule of law,” to which the 
NLC is continually proclaiming alle- 
giance. Counsel for the defence was 
not allowed access to their clients 
until after the trial had begun, they 
were given no opportunity for cross- 
examination, and submissions that 
the defendants had been brutally 
treated were dismissed as irrelevant. 
Nevertheless, the trial was not with- 
out its historical importance, primar- 
ily because of the 27-page testimony 
which was given by Lieut Arthur, 
the self-styled “architect of the 
coup.” 

This minutely-detailed document re- 
vealed almost every working of his 
mind in the period immediately be- 
fore the abortive attempt, and is a 
masterpiece of self-analysis. He des- 
cribes how, on finding himself in 
charge of an army detachment, he 
sat back in his chair and considered 
the prospects for a successful coup. 
“To my knowledge” he explains, 
“no second lieutenant in history had 
managed to take power,” and he 
reckoned that he could be the first. 
However, although the state press 
placed great emphasis upon this ele- 
ment of “ power-lust’”’ in his motiva- 
tion, he was not without his ounce of 
idealism, as became clear when he be- 
gan to conduct his defence. 

Here he proclaimed with considerable 
loquacity that the NLC had done 
nothing but take for themselves, 
while creating unemployment for the 
masses, He said they were “us bad 


as Nkrumah,” and that it was his 
duty as a Ghanaian to rescue the 
country from bondage. In this, he 
very carefully used justifications simi- 
lar to those used by the NLC imme- 
diately after last year’s successful 
coup. In fact, he said “the only 
difference between my coup and that 
of February 24 was that mine 
failed.” To this the Attorney General 
retorted that the February Revolu- 
tion had been popular, yet Arthur 
claimed that if his had been success- 
ful, ‘“‘the very same people would 
have been on the streets rejoicing.” 


In fact, unbeknown to him, his at- 
tempt had been met with considerable 
public enthusiasm, although not in 
Accra. There were great demonstra- 
tions of jubilation at the overthrow 
of the NLC in Sunyani, Berekum, and 
the Volta Region, and many influen- 
tial people were confessing that the 
NLC “had it coming to them.” 


However, the abrupt end of Arthur 
has left many questions unanswered. 
This is convenient for the NLC, since 
they will now be able to provide 
suitable “ answers.” In particular, the 
involvement of senior army officers 
was denied by Arthur until his last, 
as well as foreign involvement (Le. 
Nkrumah). However, now he is gone, 
there is no-one left who knows the 
truth, and the NLC are already be- 
ginning to wreak every possible pro- 
paganda advantage out of this whole 
sordid affair. : 
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Media 


UPS: What to do till the 
apocalypse arrives 


At the first national conference of 
the Underground Press Syndicate, 
held in San Francisco at the end of 
March, and attended by representa- 
tives of most of the major American 
member papers, the following edit- 
orial proposal, expressing the com- 
mon aims of the majority of UPS 
papers, was drafted by Walter Bowart 
of the East Village Other, and en- 
dorsed by publishers Max Scheer of 
the Berkeley Barb, Art Kunkin of the 
Los Angeles Free Press, and Alan 
Cohen of the San Francisco Oracle: 
1.To warn the “ Civilised World” of 
its impending collapse. 
(a) To set up communications 
among aware communities outside 
the establishment. 
(b) To reinstate reality-responsibi- 
lity to mass media. 
2.To note and chronicle events lead- 
ing to the collapse. 
(a) To observe facts which reflect, 
and unveil in advance, the under- 
currents dangerous to freedom. 
(b) To provide an accurate history 
of the rapid changes coming about 
through technological acceleration. 
3.To advise intelligently to prevent 
rapid collapse and make transition 
possible. 
(a) To offer as many possible alter- 
natives to current problems as the 
mind can bear. 
(6) To consciously lay the founda- 
tion for the 21st century. 
4.To prepare the American people 
(amongst others-PW) for the wil- 
derness. 
(a) To instruct in survival tech- 
niques. 
(b) To seek out others of like 


thoughts and to recognise each 
tribe. 
(c) To prepare ways of living 
should the machine stop. 

5.To fight a holding action in the 
dying cities. 
(a) Advise how to reinstate balance 
to the ecology. 
(b) Publish programmes for con- 
servation and reclamation. 


MUSIC 


Joan Baez 

I have still the words of “ The Dove ” - 
“La Colombe” - by Jacques Brel, ring- 
ing in mind. Joan Baez sang this as 
though she were the English Georges 
Brassens, such was her making of the 
lament, translated by Alistair Clayre. 
She has widened her type of songs 
and as well as her very own inter- 
pretations of “ Mary Hamilton” and 
“Plaisir D’Amour” for which she is 
probably best known, she sang “ Yes- 
terday ”’ from the Beatles, and “If I 
Were A Carpenter,” a Tim Hardin 
song. Her very invocation of Bob 
Dylan in “It Aint Me Babe” and 
then the haunting “One Too Many 
Mornings” were as a lovefeast, a 
tribute to ‘“ Bobby.” 

She was suffering from a sore throat 
and at the press conference men- 
tioned “ the man on the eighth row ” 
who mouthed the words before she 
did; willing her to sing on to the 
song’s finish. She always did of course, 
and although the evening in the Al- 
bert Hall ended early not a soul was 
disappointed or put out for hadn’t she 
sung Donovan’s “ Turquoise” with 
tears of love; hadn’t she given us the 


poem from the unknown Californian 
housewife; ‘‘ Saigon Bride”; and the 
calypso. version of the “Lord’s 
Prayer” with chorus “ Hallowed Be 
Thy Name.” 

If she sings very different types of 
songs in a similar manner and makes 
them her very own it is because she 
is the person and sensitive, gentle 
woman she is. The Brel song - “ The 
Dove” - is important enough to de- 
mand from her record company if 
she has not already got it for re- 
lease. 

She is a folksinger become “ chan- 
sonniére” and important for her very 
concern and involvement in the non- 
violent revolution and things which 
matter to her. I am waiting for your 
next record Joan, and your next visit. 
Make it soon. - Dennis Gould 


Epitaph 

The break-up of the Walker Brothers 
won’t come as any surprise to those 
who had noted their increasingly fis- 
siparous stage act and record policy. 
It’s well-known that in pop, an enter- 
tainer’s success is founded on a bal- 
ance between the music itself, and 
the image with which he “ packages ” 
it, and which he gives the fans to 
identify with. The Walkers are a 
salutary example of the too-success- 
ful image (lean, soulful, sorrowful, 
mystical, archangelic) dominating and 
restricting the choice of materia]. (In 
this case to lush, melancholy ballads 
with lyrics like, ‘Loneliness is a 
cloak you wear.”) Nevertheless, their 
harmonising was immaculate, and one 
or two of their earlier records - Make 
it Easy on Yourself, and especially 
My Ship is Coming In - remain as 
classics in the ephemeral world of 
pop. - PW. 


Thinking big 


The idea of the series of big band 
sessions, now being organised at the 
Old Place in Gerrard Street, is to 
give those musicians who are trying 
to create a new framework, a new 
idiom for jazz, the opportunity to 
translate their ideas - normally heard 


only in small bands - into the con- 
text of a large band. The first session 
was under the direction of pianist 
Chris McGregor, the most adventur- 
ous of the small avant garde jazz 
fraternity now working in London. 
The second session, about two weeks 
later, used some of the same musSI- 
cians but this time was a twelve piece 
band built around the sextet of Mike 
Westbrook. 

The most striking thing so far about 
these sessions has been the confidence 
of the bands, and of the_ soloists, 
especially John Surman (baritone) 
and John Osborne (alto). Their solos 
sound right in a way that only hap- 
pens when the players know they 
sound right. The Westbrook band in 
particular was exciting without ever 
giving the impression that it was 
trying to be exciting. ' 

The third big band session will have 
taken place by the time this appears 
in print, directed by Chris McGregor. 
Following him, most likely, will be 
Graham Collier, though no date has 
been fixed. These sessions take place 
on Sundays or Mondays at the Old 
Place. If you are interested in what 
is happening to jazz today, it is hap- 
pening here. - Dave Kennard. 


PHENOMENOLOGY 
Looking for a house 
Arrangements for the fortnight’s 


conference on “The Dialectics Of 
Liberation,” from July 15 to July 30 
in London, which I recently wrote 
about (“Seeds Of Growth,” February 
3) are going quite smoothly, but with 
one snag; the organisers are finding it 
difficult to locate somewhere for the 
participants to stay while they are in 
England. Ideally, they need to rent a 
large six-bedroomed country house 
within an hour’s travelling time from 
London, but other suggestions are 
welcome. If you can help in any 
way, or give any leads, please write 
to Dr Joseph Berke, c/o The Institute 
Of Phenomenological Studies, 65A 


Belsize Park Gardens, London NWS. 
Latest news, by the way, is that 
Stokely Carmichael will definitely be 
attending the conference. - RB. 


THEODORE 
ROSZAK’S 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


It is night. Late night. Soon America 
will be asleep. But first it must learn 
about The War. And how does Ameri- 
ca learn about The War? Like so: 
11:00 p.m. Announcer appears on 
screen - lots of ticker tape sound- 
effects in the background plus drama- 
tic throb of tympani denoting 
urgency!!! Boom-boom-boom! An- 
nouncer previews Big Lead Story of 
the night: (very crisp no-nonsense 
tone) ‘‘ another outburst of teen-age 
rioting in San Francisco’s Playland 
amusement park! The details in a 
minute.” 


11: 00-11: 01 p.m. One toothpaste com- 
mercial. One automobile commercial. 
Lots of shinv teeth and chromium, 
plus catchy jingles. Very zippy; very 
buoyant. 

11:01 p.m. Announcer runs through 
“teen-age outburst’ lead. Two min- 
utes of videotape “on-the-spot-eye- 
witness-right-from-the-scene ” cover- 
age. Kids harassing cops, cops haras- 
sing kids. Ten-second interviews. 
Young boy: “ We wasn’t doin’ noth- 
in’ wrong.” Cop: “These kids are 
lookin’ for trouble an’ they’re gonna 
find it.” Tag line: “ The mayor prom- 
ises a thorough investigation of the 
incident.” 


11:03 p.m. One dog food commercial. 
One cigarette commercial with lots of 
phallic symbolism. 

11:04 p.m. The Big Official Washing- 
ton Story. “President Johnson pre- 
sided at a tree-planting ceremony 
at the new Texas state home for 
the deaf-dumb-blind-and-mentally-dis- 
turbed.” Videotape shot of smiling, 
benign LBJ helping a deaf-dumb- 
blind-and-mentally-disturbed little old 
lady plant a tree. Fifteen seconds 
of LBJ speaking: very syrupy, very 
plain folks. 

11:044 p.m. One soap commercial: 
blonde in bathtub, very erotic. One 
beer commercial: beach scene, solid 
American types living the good life. 
All’s well with the world. 

11: 06 p.m. Big National Stories: race 
riots in Kentucky .. . tornadoes in 
Illinois ... massmurder in Boston... 
montage of dead and injured. 

11:08 p.m. One talcum powder com- 
mercial: luscious blonde does slow 
strip, pats on powder. Lots of flesh, 


lots of narcissism. ‘Mmm-mmm. 
You'll just love the soft, silky, 
smooth...” 


11:09 p.m. The Vietnam Story. Big 
scoop. Special Report from “the 
field.” Frowning, earnest reporter in 
Marine fatigues is seen interviewing 
frowning, earnest Army Colonel. 
Colonel indicates American soldiers 
building school for Vietnamese child- 
ren. Shot of American sergeant hand- 
ing out chewing gum to happy-happy 
kids. Reporter signs off with air of 
great authority: ‘‘ Whatever the suc- 
cess of our military effort, nobody 
knows better than our fighting men 
that the war will be won or lost right 
here: in the hearts and minds of 


the Vietnamese people.” Back to an- 
nouncer, who ticks off the week’s 


casualties. Dead: 1,292 Viet Cong by 
“ body-count,” 124 Americans. (10 to 
1 again. Check. Everything in order 
there. Keep up the good work, boys!) 
Fast pan to a map of Vietnam show- 
ing locations of yesterday’s bombing: 
“suspected troop concentrations and 
supply routes.” Announcer closes: 
“U Thant warned today in NY that 
Vietnam may be the threshold of 
World War III.” 

11.12 p.m. Fast cut to Big Human 
Interest story. All of a sudden: busts, 
hips, legs, big beautiful faces. An- 
nouncer: (zesty, chipper) ‘“ Finalists 
in the Miss Universe Contest were 
selected today at Miami Beach...” 
More busts, hips, legs... 

11:13 p.m. One oppy-poppy hair 
spray commercial. One nylon stock- 
ing commercial, both very slick, very 


sexy. Stocking going on leg... and 
up...andup... 

11:14 p.m. Local news: jail breaks, 
racial incidents, murders, rapes, 
Governor Reagan. 

11:18 p.m. Commercials, commer- 
cials . . . leading into: Sports (10 


minutes, including “‘ depth analysis ”), 
weather report (excellent coverage of 
weather), sign-off Human Interest 
special. (Could be: lost-found child, 
peace demonstration, astronauts, 
birth of triplets, fashions . . . pre- 
ferably something upbeat.) 

11:30 p.m. Announcer: (smiling, con- 
fident) “ And here’s hoping your news 
will be good news. Good night.” Fast 
cut to zingy mouthwash commercial: 
“Wake up! Wake up to a better, 
brighter YOU! Wake up to a mouth 
full of happiness! ” Semi-nude girl 
gargling right down to her heels. 
Leers salaciously into living rooms all 
over America: “Mmmm... I LOVE 
it! It’s TINGLY! ” La-de-dah-da. 


Instant 
culture 


from page 8 


deciphered by Campomanes.’ When 
the lights came on again, he was 
feeling all over her with both 
hands, and she was drinking her 
orangeade. He stopped pawing her 
at once, naturally. My wife had 
stopped bandaging herself, too, 
now.” 
As I indicated earlier, the Writing 
Today series is a half-hearted attempt 
by Penguin Books at filling the ob- 
vious gulf that exists between the 
distribution, and therefore subse- 
quently the sphere of appreciation, of 
home-grown literature and that of 
foreign origin. That the venture 
should be thought more saleable, 
dressed up as it is in a blurb which 
reproaches Anglo-Saxon insularity is, 
on the whole, regrettable. It cheapens 
Mr Trevelyan’s intelligent undertak- 
ing and might be in part responsible 
for the less intelligent result. Copy- 
writer’s ploys do not compensate for 
a lack of unity and necessary chron- 
ology in the book. Perhaps if the pub- 
lic respond well to this series, Pen- 
guin may even attempt to market 
individual authors from the collec- 
tion. Let us hope that they forget the 
carrot of “instant culture” next 
time. 


- 


wo Se Ye 


arate wa ee 


Discounts for 
series, Box No. is extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Terms: 6d per word, min, 4s. 


Accommodation 


VISITING MANCHESTER? Beds 10s 6d night. 
Central, with cooking facilities, 98 Smedley 
Road, Manchester 8. 


Holidays 

LOCH LOMOND sailing holidays. 2/4/6 Berth 
sloops for hire. Eric Wallace, Dunfillafin Villa, 
School Road, Rhu, Dumbartonshire, Scotland. 
Tel East Kilbride 22179, 


Personal 


ANYONE witnessing my arrest outside the 
Greek Embassy please contact Mr M. O'Brien, 
136 Balls Pond Road, N1. (FLY 1973). 


MEETING ROOM available for committees, 
small conferences, religious services etc, 15s 
per 3-hours session Centrally situated, seat up 
to 36. Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, Lon- 
don Nl. 


Ls 4 a se 


Pnoenix crew 
lose their 
passports 


The US government has revoked the 
passports of five of the six Quakers 
who sailed in the boat Phoenix with 
medical supplies for North Vietnam. 
The sixth, Earle Reynolds, has been 
“ordered ” to surrender his passport 
and return from Japan to the United 
States. 

The passports of two American re- 
porters of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Company who entered North Vietnam 
with them have not been affected. 
On May 29 and 30 members of the 
Phoenix crew, and other A Quaker 
Action Group supporters, were due 
to hold a vigil outside the offices of 
the State Department in Washington. 
Many were going to fast and some 
were going to take part in ‘a wait-in 
inside the State Department.” “ The 
government may consider this aspect 
of the project an act of civil disobe- 
dience. Participants will not resist ar- 
rest in any way. There will be no 
attempt to block entrances or to ob- 
struct others in the use of the build- 
ing.” 


US deserter 


Claims political 
asylum 


Gerard Daechsel writes: The “ Tribu- 
nal correctionnel ” in Paris postponed 
until Thursday, May 18, the case of 
the American Negro deserter whom 
police arrested on the night of May 
8 in Paris. The deserter, Louis Arms- 
field, arrested for vagabondage, has 
asked for political asylum. 

Twenty years old, Armsfield ex- 
plained that he had joined the army 
in February 1966 and soon after he 
had asked to be posted to Vietnam. 
His request was accepted but mean- 
time he changed his mind and ran 
away from his military unit stationed 
at Mannheim, Germany. He stayed 
for sometime at Amsterdam and care 
to Paris in January 1967 where he 
was lodged and helped by “ beatnik ” 
friends, reports Le Monde. 

Le Monde of May 10 also reported 
that, according to the terms of the law 
concerning NATO forces which does 
not run out until 1969, Armsfield 
should have been handed over to the 
American authorities in France to 
be sent back to his unit and brought 
before a military tribunal. 


French CO jailed 

A French conscientious objector, 
Senta-Loys, has been sentenced to 
six months prison for desertion, by 
the permanent tribunal of the armed 
forces of the Sixth Region of France 
at Metz, reports Le Monde of May 18. 


SILK-SCREENED POSTERS, leaflets, banners, 
duplicating and printing, art-work of any des- 
cription. Special discount to left and peace 
groups. Write: East London Art Factors, 55 
Teesdale Street, London E2. Phone: 739 - 3293, 
EAS 4171. 


WAR RESISTERS INTERNATIONAL welcomes 
gifts of foreign stamps. Send them to 88 Park 
Avenue, Enfield, Middx. 


PENS, PENCILS, PENTELS (but no feathers) 
and all kinds of stationery for personal, group 
or office use. Get all your supplies from Hous- 
mans (the Peace News booksellers), 5 Cale- 
donian Road, Kings Cross, London Nt. 


Publications 

BRITAIN’S SOCIALIST WEEKLY - the ‘ Social- 
ist Leader ’’ 6d for an 8-page paper. Vigorous, 
forthright, and anti-war. From your news- 
agent or local ILP branch, or by post from 
197 Kings Cross Road, London WC1. 6s for 12 
weeks, 25s for 52 weeks. 


NOW AVAILABLE. The new Concord Films 
Council catalogue. Over 300 films on many 
types of social problems including conflict 


and disarmament. Price 2s 6d including post- 
age. Concord Films Council, Nacton, Ipswich. 


READ PEACE MONITOR - 
on 
translated 


May issue. Articles 
‘““ Chemical & Biological Warfare ” 
Speige} 


specially 


from Der and ‘‘ Che 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 

select from notices sent in. To make the service 

as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, 
displayed advertisement. 
Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, N.1 


26 May, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. “' Salutation,’’ Snow Hill. 
Jazz club - all profits to CND. 


LONDON SWI. 8 pm. Caxton Hall. Protest at 
Peruvian Repression. Speakers Bill Molloy MP, 
Robin Blackburn, Faris Glubb and Frank Rowe 
on Hugo Blanco. Chairman Roger Protz. 


WALTHAMSTOW WEST. Leaflet distribution and 
canvassing in preparation for Fellowship Party 
candidate in by-election. Morning, afternoon 
and early evenings. Details: 141 Woolacombe 
Road, Kidbrooke SE3. (Phone LEE 6249). 


27 May, Saturday 


BARRY ISLAND. 3 pm to 8 pm, St. Barracks 


book a classified or 


Church Hall. Discussion/Conference, ‘' The 
most meaningful activity for Peace.’' Fee 
2s Gd. Details P. Seed, Rogerstan, Smithies 


Avenue, Sully. Tel Sully 621. CND. 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. “‘ Salutation,"’ Snow Hill. 
Jazz club - all profits to CND. 

EDGWARE. 11 am and 3 pm _ sharp. Meet 
Edgware Station for Peace News selling. 
MANCHESTER 2. 11 am to 4 pm. CND office, 
14 Tib Lane, Cross Street. Peace Literature 
Centre, for buying and selling badges and 
literature, centre for street selling, informa- 
tian service etc. 


27-29 May, Sat-Mon 


CORSHAM, near Bath. 2.30 pm. Pickwick Road. 
Three day project against militarisation of 
Corsham, C.100. 


28 May, Sunday 


LONDON SW1. 2.30 pm. March from Carlton 
Gardens to Greek Embassy. Details: ARC 1239. 


31 May, Wednesday 


LEICESTER. 8 pm. Scraptoft College of Edu- 
cation. Love and War Poems. The Whisper 
and Shout. 


Special offer for new readers 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 
Students, 10 weeks for 5s. 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 
6 weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1 (Block letters, 
please.) 


Name 


Address 


Guevera " new article also ‘‘ What's happen- 
ing in Aden.” Price 1s to: British Peace Com- 
mittee 84 Claverton Street, SW1. 


Situations vacant 


REQUIRED TRAINED OFFICE ASSISTANT. Good 
shorthand typist preferably with interest in 
International affairs. Full details to Secretary, 
Friends Peace and International Relations Com- 
mittee, 
NW1. 


Wanted 


VOLUNTARY HELPERS in Peace News office, 
every day and Wednesday evenings to 9 pm 
- free tea and biscuits and jovial company. 


Friends House, Euston Road, London 


Theatre 


BRITISH PREMIERE of Rudolph Kizerman’s 
“Stand up in the World” directed by the 
author, Tower Theatre, Canonbury. May 30 - 
June 3, Evenings § pm. Matinee Saturday 
2.30 pm. Telephone PAR 5527. 


THEATRE ROYAL E15. MAR 8207. Evenings 
at 8. Saturday 5 and 8. Joan Littlewood directs 
“‘Intrigues and Amours.” 


UNITY THEATRE, EUS 8647, Next Production. 
“THE COUNTRY WIFE.”’ Open Friday June 2 
at 7.45 pm and every night except Monday. 
Book Now. Tickets 5s. Mems 7s 6d. 


PUREE Ea ae ss 2 cae ae 


LONDON WCI. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street, 
London Committee of 100 working group. 


i June, Thursday 


MANCHESTER. 7.30 pm. Castle Hotel, Oldham 
Street, off Piccadilly. Informal poetry read- 
ings. 


2 June, Friday 


DUDLEY. 8 pm. College of Education. Love 
and War Poems. Dennis Gould. 


LONDON WC2. 6 pm. French Church, Leices- 
ter Place. Mass for world peace, followed by 
tatk (Father Arthur Page: ‘‘ Prison Aposto- 
late ’'), discussion and refreshments at Friends 
Meeting House, 52 St Martins Lane. Pax. 


3-4 June, Sat-Sun 


BIRMINGHAM 29. 10 am Saturday/6 pm. Sun- 
day. Week-end Conference ‘‘ Towards a Non- 
violent Society."’ Fellowship of Friends of 
ruth. 


Reungucal Centre, Denbigh Road, 
NOTTING HILL SUMMER PROJECT 
Community Conference June 2 - 4 
POVERTY, RACE, HOUSING, COM- 
MUNITY ACTION 

Speakers: Ilys Booker, Audrey Har- 
vey, Stuart Hall, Robert Moore. 
Registration 60 St Ervans Road, W10 
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Editor: Rod Prince 
Features: Roger Barnard 
Sub-editor: Peter Willis 
News editor: Bob Overy 


General Manager: Harry Mister 
Distribution: Peter Drinkwater 
Advertisements: Alastair Macintyre 
Subseriptions: Julie Kettle 

5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London Nl. Telephone TER 4473 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: 3 months 16s 3d, 
32s 6d, 1 year 63s, 

Abroad (seamail): 3 months ibs 9d, 6 months 
3ls 6d, 1 year 60s. Add 10s p.a. for pam- 
phiets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 16s 6d, 
6 months 32s 6d, 1 year 63s. 

India, Africa and South East Asia: 3 months 
18s 5d, 6 months 36s 10d, 1 year 72s. 

Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 8 months 
20s 7d, 6 months 41s 2d, 1 year 80s. 

North America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/o 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


6 months 


é J renounce war and I will never 
support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by eachi 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


BRITAIN AND THE FUTURE OF 
SOUTHERN AFRICA 


Hear: Leo Baron, Bishop Ambrose 
Reeves, Ronald Segal, Ben Whitaker 
MP. 


Chairman: “ Paddy” O’Connor. 
Thursday June 1 at 8 pm. 
Hampstead Town Hall, 
Hill, NWS. 

(Near Belsize Park Underground, or 
187 Bus) 


Organised by: Hampstead Branch of 
the Anti-Apartheid Movement. 


Haverstock 


3—Roomed flat free for warden(s) 


of Peace News 


and small weekly allowance in return for twenty hours a week household 
duties at Peace News office and Housmans Bookshop. Married couple pre- 


ferred but other offers welcomed. 


Possibility of full-time paid work for experienced typist which could be 


combined with wardenship. 


Personal and previous experience details as soon as possible to : — 


THE GENERAL MANAGER, PEACE NEWS LTD, 5 Caledonian Road, 


London N1. 


wisely—safely 


LET YOUR 
MONEY EARN 


INCOME TAX PAID 


BY THE SOCIETY 


** £7 8s 1ld- 


WITH INCOME TAX AT 
THE STANDARD RATE 


PROMPT AND EASY WITHDRAWAL 
Interest accrues from date of investment 
Full details sent on request 


St Pancras Building Society 


for secure saving; assets exceed £2,700,000 


200 Finchley Road 


London NW3 


Telephone SWIss Cottage 2000 or 2331-2 
and at 103 Parkway, London NW1 
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Italian COs 


On Saturday evening, May 20, Pietro 
Pinna of the Movimento Nonviolento 
per la Pace in Perugia, Italy, met 
English people in London interested 
in trying to help Italian conscientious 
objectors. Mr Pinna hopes to start a 
campaign in Italy next autumn and 
some of those present expressed 
their willingness to organise action 
here too: visits to the Italian embas- 
sy and to Italy itself with a view to 
perhaps participating in demonstra- 
tions outside the main military 
prisons where objectors are serving 
sentences. 

There is considerable concern about 
the well-being of these men, as some 
have suffered both physically and 
mentally from bad living conditions 
in prison and at present they are 
liable for imprisonment for as long 
as they are of military age. Although 
bills have been presented to parlia- 
ment to introduce a status for COs 
these have all been blocked by the 
Ministry of Defence and it is feared 
that no progress will be made this 
ear. 

Near all the imprisoned COs are 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, who would pre- 
sumably refuse the alternative civil- 
ian service that a legal status for 
COs would bring with it; Pietro Pinna 
stressed that any campaign on their 
behalf should plead that they be not 
sentenced to prison more than once 
and not for longer than the actual 
duration of Italian military service. 


Olive Gibbs and 
Co. cleared 


Olive Gibbs, national chairman of 
CND and Oxford City Council’s re- 
presentative on the Oxford Commit- 
tee for Racial Intergration, was one 
of six people acquitted on May 13 of 
displaying insulting signs likely to 
cause a breach of the peace. 

The six, who also included a fellow 
of All Souls and two clergymen, were 
arrested on May 3 when they refused 
to end a picket against a colour bar 
at a women’s hairdressers, Annette’s, 
in Cowley Road, Oxford. They sub- 
mitted that there was no case to an- 
swer, and the magistrates ruled that 
Hie demonstration did not break the 
aw. 

The Oxford Mail on May 4 carried 
extensive reports from three women 
who had been refused appointments 
at the hairdressers because of their 
colour. It quoted the proprietor, Mrs 
A. Roberts, as saying: ‘There are 
so many of these coloured people in 
Oxford and they have as many ad- 
vantages to learn hairdressing as my 
girls. I suggest they start their own 
hairdressing salon.” The women who 
had been refused complained that 
the assistants were “rude” and 
“patronising.” 


IT’S ALL HAPPENING 
AT REDDITCH 


“Some very original and adventurous 
activity’ is being planned in Birming- 
ham and Redditch for the climax to 
Hiroshima week, July 29 to August 6. 
Plans so far refer to a two-day march, 
which will be ‘“‘no ordinary protest 
march’; informal pub meetings, con- 
certs, leafleting, a fast and a display 
of “peace paintings” are also 
planned. On Hiroshima day, August 
6, a vigil will present the town of 
Redditch with a Nagasaki cherry 
tree. 

Accommodation for supporters from 
outside the West Midlands is offered. 
Details from David Llo;’d, 37 Fecken- 
os Road, Headless Cross, Redditch, 

orcs. 


Embassy 42: committal opens 


Peter Willis and Bob Overy write: 
Committal proceedings against the 
42 arrested at the Greek embassy on 
April 28 opened at Marylebone Magis- 
trates Court on Tuesday, under Mr 
Aubrey Fletcher. The proceedings 
will be continued today (Friday), but 
it is unlikely that they will be con- 
cluded then, in view of the compli- 
cated legal questions raised by the 
pau of the 1381 Forcible Entry 
ct. 

Terry Chandler, who is additionally 
charged with assaulting a police 
officer, and who has been in custody 
since the demonstration, applied 
(again) for bail and was expected to 
be released on Wednesday. His al- 
leged assault was described by the 
arresting officer, PC Lilley, as having 
consisted of slamming a door against 
his shoulder, and tripping him up as 
he tried to manhandle Terry down 
the stairs. PC Lilley had been seen 
by a doctor, who had not thought any 
treatment necessary. 

Much of the police evidence submit- 
ted dwelt on the condition of the 


embassy staff (whom the prosecution 
have declined to call as witnesses in 
deference to their diplomatic immuni- 
ty) which was described as “agitated”; 
this was attributed less to anger than 
to “fear” and “terror” - although 
it was not completely clear who they 
were in fear of: the demonstrators or 
the police. 

All the police witnesses claimed to 
have arrested two or three of the 
defendants, but several were incap- 
able of identifying their “ charges” 
in court. This may be not entirely 
unconnected with the fact that, after 
one of the adjournments, the de- 
fendants were called back into court 
individually, from a list held by one 
of the “arresting officers,” in the 
presence of the others. This little 
ritual was quickly discontinued after 
a word from one of the defence 
solicitors. 

The more outrageous and glaring in- 
exactitudes or lapses in evidence on 
the part of the police witnesses were 
greeted with, in fact identified by, a 
huge corporate sigh floating up from 


oue Abrahams resigns 


Sue Abrahams, the secretary of the 
London Committee of 100, announced 
last week that she will resign the 
post on June 30. 

In a letter explaining her resignation 
to members and supporters, she says 
that in nine months as secretary she 
has become ‘sadly aware” of the 
lack of help for the committee’s pro- 
jects. The burden of work, she says, 
tends to fall on the same individuals; 


PARABASI/S 
at the Aldwych 


Peter Drinkwater writes: Minutes 
before the beginning of the final per- 
formance by the Greek Art Theatre 
at the Aldwych Theatre, London last 
Saturday night a member of the 
audience walked to the front of the 
stalls and made a brief but pointed 
announcement. 

He asked the audience to stand for 
one minute in silence as a gesture of 
support for the political prisoners in 
Greece. At this eight or nine of us 
stood and also appealed for quiet. 
Most people responded in sympathy, 
while a few in the front stalls mut- 
tered “nonsense,” “this is ridicu- 
lous,” and ‘I didn’t come here for a 
political meeting, I came for enter- 
tainment.” The person who made the 
last remark couldn’t have known that 
he was to be treated to both politics 
and entertainment in the course of 
the play. 

Aristophanes’ The Frogs has a chorus 
of frogs who at one point walk to 
the front of the stage, take off their 
masks and address the audience. 
They speak of saving the city of 
Athens and urge the citizens to re- 
call their political exiles. As well as 
being dramatically moving, it proved 
a forceful reiteration of what had 
spontaneously been said earlier. 
Perhaps we shall see other occasions 
where the link between politics and 
the theatre is made, remembering al- 
ways that the Greeks had a word for 
it - Parabasis. Address your audience 
and you cannot fail to make an im- 
pact. 


Get Peace News 


every Friday: order it from 
your newsagent 


essential work of building and liaising 
between local groups is not done; 
there is little co-ordination between 
the committee’s various actions, and 
little groundwork done for them. 


Sue Abrahams adds that there is a 
need for a “strong, active, radical 
group ... prepared to use methods 
of direct action and civil disobedience 
if and when necessary.” Such a group 
must be “ properly constituted,” with 
a regular minimum income and mem- 
bers willing to share work and re- 
sponsibility. She also calls for a 
“clear policy” on issues like Viet- 
nam, Rhodesia and Greece: ‘“ We 
cannot remain seated on the wall be- 
cause we are frightened of losing the 
support of one or two who do not 
share the majority viewpoint on these 
issues ... any future secretary should 
be given a proper policy and consti- 
tution from which to work.” 


the well of the court, consisting of 
the simultaneous sharp intake of 
forty-two righteous and_ horrified 
breaths. 

The majority - in effect, all - of the 
accused are being represented by 
counsel, the notable exception being 
Terry Chandler, who is conducting 
his own defence. The question of legal 
aid is being considered, and a decision 
is expected by Friday. 


CAPE TOWN LOBBY 


The Anti-Apartheid Movement is 
lobbying MPs at the House of Com- 
mons next Wednesday, May 31, from 
5 to 6.30 pm, to present to them the 
arguments against the forthcoming 
British naval visit to Cape Town. 


SS witness at 


forgery case 


Bob Overy writes: When Terry 
Chandler and Melvin Estrin appeared 
before the Marlborough Street magis- 
trate Mr George Robey, in London 
last Thursday on charges under the 
Forgery Act in connection with the 
Vietnam dollar leaflet, the three most 
remarkable events were the presence 
in court of a representative of the 
American Secret Service, brought 
over specially from Paris, the dismis- 
sal of a charge of “ conspiracy to utter 
a forgery ” against Melvin Estrin, and 
the granting of bail to both defend- 
ants. The case on the remaining 
charges against both of them was 
referred to the Old Bailey. Terry 
Chandler was still remanded in cus- 
tody because of his Greek embassy 
charges. ‘ 

The American Secret Serviceman, 
James Griffiths, told the court that he 
worked with the US Treasury Depart- 
ment in Paris on ‘the suppression 
(not the detection)” of counterfeit 
currency. He told with some pride of 
his prolonged training in espionage 
and counter-espionage methods at 
police schools in the United States. 
His pride caught him out sadly on one 
point: the ‘forged ” Vietnam dollars 
would not deceive him! 


“ Thank goodness the anchor is holding.” 
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